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IN view of the number of new publishing projects 
which—as usual with the fall season—are now be- 
ing announced, it seems important that we repeat a 
warning which has several times appeared in these 
columns. 

New magazines, and new publishing ventures, are 
more likely than not to prove disappointing. Many 
of them are started on the proverbial shoestring. 
Frequently, as was the case with the Short Publish- 
ing Company fiasco last month, they make ambitious 
announcements, only to “fold up’’ without so much 
as publishing an issue. 

It usually is impossible to investigate market no- 
tices sent to us—frequently just as we go to press— 
without delaying their publication. Announcements 
of new magazines may be made in good faith, but 
the promoters enter the field with too little knowl- 
edge of the difficulties and pitfalls of magazine pro- 
duction. Some of these new markets—a decidedly 
small proportion—develop into real outlets for ma- 
terial. To withhold publication of their announce- 
ments until they have proved themselves reliable 
would be to deprive our readers of occasional real 
opportunities. 

THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST'S policy, therefore, is 
to publish market notices at their face value. Writ- 
ers, on their; part, should realize that in nearly all 
cases they are taking a gamble in submitting work 
to new publications, unless sponsored by old, estab- 
lished firms. 


CONTESTING THE CLAIM that H. G. Wells founded 
the modern school of science fiction, as contended by 
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Allen Glasser in an article in our September issue, 
Mortimer Weisinger, Passaic, New Jersey, writes in- 
terestingly as follows: 

“In the popular subject of ‘time-traveling,’ Mr. 
Wells is antedated by the French astronomer, Camille 
Flammarion, in his novel, ‘Uranie,’ wherein time- 
traveling is effected by a machine adapted for over- 
taking light rays. Other pseudo-scientific works by 
Flammarion, the subjects of which were duplicated, 
though more elaborately, by Wells, are ‘Stories of 
Infinity,” ‘The End of the World,’ ‘Dialogue With a 
Martian,’ ‘Communication Between Worlds,’ etc. 

“Invention of the imaginative ‘heat ray’ may be 
traced back to a devastating ray delineated in Jules 
Verne’s ‘The Green Bag. Interplanetary travel. 
which Wells uses extensively in several of his yarns, 
is recorded in the earlier writings of Cyrano De Ber- 
gerac with his ‘Voyage to the Moon’; ‘The Man in 
the Moone,’ by Francis Godwin; ‘The Cosmic Court- 
ship,’ by Julian Hawthorne. ‘The War in the Air,’ 
by Wells, in which he prognosticates future aircraft 
developments, is anticipated in the writings of Rove 
Bacon, Leonardi Da Vinci, Flammarion, and in 
Verne’s ‘Robur the Conqueror.’ 

“The release of atomic energy, which is depicted 
in ‘The World Set Free,’ by Wells, was forecasted 
by Jean Schopfer’s ‘When the World Shook.’” 

Mr. Weisinger concedes that Wells was a great 
popularizer of science fiction, and this, as we under- 
stood it, was the point made in Mr. Glasser’s article. 
In fact, if we were to look for the original concep- 
tion of any idea, pseudo-scientific or otherwise, our 
researches would probably carry us back to remote 
antiquity. 


DorotHy ANN BLANK, associate editor of College 
Humor, who contributed an article to us recently on 
what she had discovered to be the two most popular 
plots in captivity, “Mink Coats and Gold Watches,”’ 
this month submits another plot which she desires 
to nominate for oblivian. “It comes into our offices 
on the average of five times a week,” she declares, 
“and I'll wager other editors are as weary of it as 
I am. 

“Briefly and without embellishment, here is the 
story: A young lady is rushing to the hospital to be 
with her sister who is anticipating a blessed event 
any minute. She frantically hails a taxicab and yells, 
‘Lying-In Hospital, in a hurry!’ The driver snaps 
into it, goes through stop lights, dodges through 
traffic, narrowly escapes accidents, and frightens the 
young lady so that she has fainted by the time the 
cab draws up in front of the hospital. She is rushed 
to the operating room, undressed, and comes to just 
in time to inform them that it is her sister, not she, 
who is having the baby. 

“In case anybody’s interested, this is a good story 
not to write.” 


THE TIP FOR HOLLYwoop contained in William E. 
Barrett’s article in our October issue, seems to be 
reflected in current developments. Mr. Barrett sug- 
gested that the motion pictures could solve their 
story problems by acquiring as editors the editors of 
pulp-paper magazines. Now comes the announcement 
that Roy de S. Horn, formerly editor of Doubleday 
Doran magazines, has become advisory editor for 
R.K.O. Pictures, and reports from both shores of the 
continent are to the effect that the studios are lean- 
ing toward pulp magazines for material. Ed Bodin 
sends us such a report from American Fiction Guild 
headquarters in New York, while Adeline M. Alvord, 
Hollywood agent for film material, makes a similar 
assertion, instancing several examples. 
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| LEARNED TO WRITE BY 
SELLING MY BOOKS 


.. . By ROY J. SNELL 


WONDER how many 
| people feel that they 

“must write?’’ There are 
a great many, I am sure, and 
their reasons for this urge 
are as varied as the pebbles 
on the beach. I came to this 
same conclusion when I was 
eighteen. I was thirty-six 
when I sold my first little 
fiction story for $6.24, and 
I had been trying all that 
time. Since then, in eigh- 
teen years, I have written 49 
books. All have been pub- 
lished save two, and they are 
now on the press. Just how 
I have come this far may in- 
terest some who have but 
begun. 

What was it that drove 
me to this field in the be- 
ginning? You'll smile. I 
wanted to work in a hidden 
corner where no one would 


Children are interested in 
strange things. They laugh 
at strange things. I know 
what those are. That’s one 
secret of success. 

But I am ahead of my 
story. I got my start in the 
humblest possible way 
—writing little stories for 
denominational publications 
for $3, $5, $10 per story. 
I had never received over 
$10 for a story when my first 
book was accepted by a first- 
class publisher on a 10 per 
cent royalty contract and my 
name found its way into 
“Who's Who in America.” 
That was sixteen years ago. 

The first book was easy, 
because I had a very special 
field: arctic animal stories. 
Animal stories were going 
strong. I had lived for a 
year in the Arctic. These 


thin wedges got me going. 


see me. That was because 
one side of my face is almost 
completely palalyzed. Some- 
one had advised me to “eschew laughing in 
public.” He was a fool, of course. But I 
didn’t know it then. 

I’ve lost that long ago. Not the face—that 
is still with me—but the notion that it matters 
whether or not I laugh in public. 

And then, what a notion that was about an 
author working in a hidden corner! Most suc- 
cessful writers are before the public a great 
deal. I have lectured to 350,000 children. My 
lectures are more or less humorous, so the chil- 
dren are supposed to laugh. I can’t tell wheth- 
er they are laughing with me or at me. And I 
don’t care. What does it matter, just so they 
laugh ? 

Those lectures have kept me in touch with 
my public. They know me. I know them. 


Roy J. Snell 


re they did not send me 
ar. 

In the year 1919 I had reached what might 
be called the author's “pons assinorum.” “Was 
I an ass or was I an author?” This was the 
question. It must be answered. I had by then 
sold three books. The publishers had made no 
money and lost none. I offered them a fourth; 
they turned it down. How many an author 
has reached this point, then has turned back! I 
was not willing to turn back. 

I said, “If no one else will sell my books I'll 
do it myself. I went to a friend who manages 
the largest book section in Chicago and said: 
“T want a job.” 

“Selling books?” 

“Selling books.” 

“You shall have it.” 

She gave me a sales book and a number. 
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That year I had sold my fourth book to a 
publisher for a flat price: $200. I had no 
further financial interest in it, but was prepared 
to sell it over the counter anyway. If it went 
over, there would be a chance for another, on 
better terms, perhaps with another publisher. I 
did sell it, 300 copies in a month. And it was 
a bum book in every sense of the word: writ- 
ing, printing, binding. The volumes were so 
badly bound that I had to open up each copy on 
the table at the place where it was uae lest 
it split wide open before I got it into the cus- 
tomer’s possession. 

When I tucked that sales book under my 
arm I entered a new world. The door of suc- 
cess lay wide open before me. I thought I 
was to spend a month selling books, my own 
and others. In reality I had enrolled myself 
in a university where no tuition was expected. 
I had discovered a laboratory where I might 
work without paying rent. I was to learn about 
books—who bought them, why they bought 
them, how much titles and jackets counted, 
what types were growing in popularity, what 
would sell next year, and a thousand other 
things. 

Every December since then, twelve long 
years ago, you may find me there selling books ; 
always with my ear to the ground, listening to 
the latest trend of desire in books. 

To go back to that first eventful December. 
I discovered that more than half the would-be 
purchasers of teen-age books leave the selection 
in a general way to the salesperson. 

“I want a book for a boy fourteen years old.” 

How often I have heard this. The proper 
answer is another question: ‘What does he 
like? Sports? Adventure? History?” 

“Oh, he likes something mysterious.” 

This was the reply most often given during 
that first season. 

“Something mysterious.” And in those days 
there was nothing mysterious save on the 
grown-up ‘Mystery and Detective” table. And 
these, filled as they were with sex and crime, 
did not fit the child’s need. 

“Something mysterious.” I put the words to 
a good publisher. He said, “It’s a fine idea. 
Go ahead and try it out. Write a boy’s mystery 
story.” 

I did. He liked the book. But don’t you 
see, if I had never sold books in that depart- 
ment store I would never have guessed that 
the future demand was to lie just there, in the 
field of mystery? 

When the publisher had read the book he 
sent for me. That was a big moment. “We 
like your book. We want to publish it. Would 
you care to sell it for a flat price?” These 
were his words. 

“A flat price.” Perhaps $300—all in one big 
lump! 


> 
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I said, ‘No. I don’t want to sell it for a 
flat price. I want a royalty. I don’t need the 
money. I’ve got some land out west of Chi- 
cago. I like to gamble on my books along 
with the publisher.” ; 

I lied. I did need the money. It was true I 
had an interest in some land, but the annual in- 
come from that land was about $35. 

As I saw it then, that publisher and I were 
playing a two-handed game of poker. He held 
three aces; I a pair of deuces. I bluffed and 
won. 

He hastened to assure me that he had no de- 
sire to take advantage of me; that a flat price 
was easier to handle but that I should have a 
royalty contract. And a royalty contract it was. 


@ By losing he won. Had I accepted a flat 
price, $300, I would, beyond doubt, have writ- 
ten about two more books for the same price. 
Then over my toast and coffee some morning 
I would have said, “I can’t live on this. Here’s 
where I leave the writing profession and be- 
come a teacher.” Teaching positions were 
plentiful in those days and I possess three aca- 
demic degreés. 

The publisher would have made very little 
money on the three flat-price books. 

As it was, that first book, “Lost in the Air,”’ 
which is the story of a race between an air- 
plane and a submarine for the North Pole, has 
earned me $1332.15, and is still going strong. 
It has made more than that for the publisher. 
What is still better, I have been writing stead- 
ily for that publisher ever since—twelve years. 
He has 39 of my books on his list now. The 
sales have run to more than 400,000. My roy- 
alties have climbed well up into five figures. 
The books are still selling at their peak. Even 
during the bad years, 1930 and 1931, they sold 
better than in 1928 and 1929. Quite a show- 
ing beside that possible $900 for three books 
at a flat price. 

Let me repeat; let me shout it aloud: A flat 
price for a book is no good. Neither the writer, 
the publisher, nor the reader can profit by it. 

What rate of royalty shall one accept? That 
ee ages largely upon the selling price. As a 
rule, inexpensive books sell readily, those of 
high price slowly. I know of one author who 
writes fifty-cent books on a royalty of two cents 
per volume. Absurd? Well, perhaps. But 
at one time he was making $7000 a year, which, 
after all, was not so bad. 

Going back to my book department labor- 
atory. The discovery that boys and girls like 
mystery stories put me in on the ground floor. 
For a few years Augusta Seaman and I had 
that field pretty much to ourselves. And we 
did not neglect the harvest. Today, nearly 
everyone who does juvenile fiction is taking a 
fling at mystery. Perhaps one or two of them 
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are making a little money. The others are 
not. It is little use to stake a claim in a gold 
field discovered by someone else ten years pre- 
viously. Better to find a field of your own. 

There are trends in juvenile books, regular 
tides that ebb and flow. Baseball stories slowed 
up after the professional baseball scandal of a 
few years back. Historical yarns at the pres- 
ent time do not sell at all. Our youngsters 
are living in the present, not the past. This 
may change in a year’s time. 

A year ago a good airplane story was the 
best bet on the market. Last March I spent 
a large royalty check and risked my neck flying 
500 miles into the trapping country of Canada 
to get material for an airplane book. The 
cover for that book, ‘“The Riddle of the Storm,” 
is drawn. The airplane on that jacket may be 
seen if you look closely; it is about an inch 
long. What has happened? In a year’s time 
airplane stories have gone off. Some other 
feature of the story will appeal more strongly, 
so it gets the spread on the jacket. 

How, I ask you, is a writer to know all these 
things in time to profit by them, unless he pos- 
sesses a laboratory such as I possess in the heart 
of a great city—my book department ? 

But let me warn you. If you contemplate try- 
ing your hand at selling books during the 
Christmas rush, do not look for an easy time. 
December is the book seller's harvest. He does 
not spare himself. He will not spare you. You 
addict of a morris chair, picture yourself stand- 
ing on your feet from 8:30 to 6:00, then be- 
ing politely asked to remain until 7:00 or 9:00 
to stack away books, or to return on Sunday at 
9:00 and work until dark. “But surely they 
don’t do that?” Don’t they though? Come 
on in and see. You'll gain an immense re- 
spect for those people who, year in and year 
out, attempt to sell our poor offerings to a 
book-shy public. 

One more thing: The average regular sales- 
lady has a thin veil of respect for people who 
write books. This veil is very thin indeed, so 
thin that if you are a man and allow her to 
push a truck of books before your very eyes 
the veil disappears entirely and she gives you 
something very like h——1. Oh, yes, I have 
known some who could really swear. 

And they all believe they know quite as 
much as the average person who writes books. 
Which, strange to say, is quite true. We're an 
absurd lot, we writers. And conceit is our 
deadly vice. God save us! 


@ WE will say you have decided to try my 
laboratory method. What then? You will not 
find it easy to sell your own books. If you 
say, “Here is a book I wrote myself,” the cus- 
tomer may look at you and quietly walk away, 
as much as to say, “If the book amounts to 
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anything why are you still a clerk?” Or she 
may take three autographed copies; you never 
can tell. 

As a rule I do not tell them who I am, at 
least not until I feel sure it will help my cause. 
I have sold thousands of my own books to cus- 
tomers who had no notion of my identity, and 
I did not tell them. 

I tell them all about myself and my books, 
using the pronoun “he.” This method has its 
advantages. If the customer, for one reason or 
another, is not favorably impressed with the 
book I offer she is not embarrassed by the ne- 
cessity of turning an author down. 

Then, too, one gets the truth. When a cus- 
tomer talks to a clerk, she says just what she 
thinks. Talking with an author, she is likely 
“ say something complimentary or nothing at 
all. 

The things people say about my books some- 
times make me wish there were a hole in the 
floor. 

Few writers, I suppose, could take these 
things as they come and keep their tempers. I 
never forget that “the customer is always 
right.” 

I know of two very successful writers of 50- 
cent boys’ books who went into a store to auto- 
gtaph books. People criticised their books. 
One walked out of the store in a rage; the 
other did not repeat the experiment. 

And yet, what could they expect? There are 
always customers who assume that a book pub- 
lished to sell for 50 cents, 75 cents, or even 
$1.00 must be “trashy.” This is not true, but 
no amount of talking would convince them that 
they are wrong. 

I shall not soon forget one lady who asked 
to see a copy of ‘Huckleberry Finn.” I found 
the book. After looking at it for a moment 
she said, “I am thinking of this for a boy. I 
don’t know whether he will read it or not. You 
see,” she explained, “he’s been reading those 
trashy Snell books.” 

I made no reply. Then she looked me full 
in the eye and said, ‘They are trashy, aren’t 
they?” 

I made no direct reply, but after a2 moment 
glanced down at “Huckleberry Finn” and said, 
“When I was a boy I had to steal that book in 
order to get a chance to read it.” 

“Why?” She looked at me in surprise. 
“Why didn’t they want you to read it?” 

“Because they thought it was trashy.” 

She did not take “Huckleberry Finn.” I did 
not tell her I was Snell. And so we — 

You see? A tough skin and a poker face; 
these are necessary if you are to sell your books 
and learn the truth. 

Of course there are compensations. This 
lady had not been out of the department an 
hour when another came to me. 
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“This is Mr. Snell himself. He will tell you 
about his books.”” It was a fellow-clerk who 
gave me this friendly introduction. 

“Are you Roy J. Snell?” The woman looked 
at me in surprise. “Well, you are wonderful!” 

I wish I knew who that woman was. In 
days that have followed, many of them trying 
days, her words have more than once sounded 
in my ears. “You are wonderful!’ 1 have 
even tried at times to believe she spoke the 
truth. 

She went on to explain that she thought it 
wonderful that anyone could write books so 
full of action and mystery that this speeded-up 
age of youngsters would rave about them and 
that the stories should still possess a genuine 
background and a clean moral tone. 

So you see I take them as they come, knocks 
and boosts. I add them, substract them, then 
go home to write another book. 

I have always, consciously, overplayed the 
action in my books. This has grieved many a 
librarian. Parents and teachers do not seem to 
mind, and as for the youngsters, they eat it up. 
You have only to watch the children on a school 
playground for a moment to know what they 
want—concentrated action. 

Our medium, black print on white paper, is 
dull. The artist, the dramatist, have all the col- 
ors to work with; we only two. Why not 
vivify them a bit? 

Books are like cakes. You put the ingredi- 
ents in, so much of this, so much of that. Then 
you stir them up. Each year the recipe must 
change a little. Less of action, more of mys- 
tery; less airplane, more detective. And so it 
goes. In my laboratory I watch the customers, 
note what they devour most greedily, then mix 
my next batch accordingly. 

For all the long hours, the backache, the 
burning eyes because of glaring white lights, 
the city’s smoke, the bad air, the unkind thrusts 
of those who do not understand, there is ample 
compensation. The children. God bless ‘em. I 
talk to hundreds every December. They come 
to me, sometimes whole families of them. I 
am proud of my audience. Keen, bright-eyed 
youngsters they are, from out around the Uni- 
versity and north in Evanston. No bleary eyes 
here. 

How, as I look into their eyes, I long to the 
very depths of my being for the power to write 
the finest books ever put on a press. 

It is strange the way a child thinks of an 
author. I have seen a little girl in early teens 
tremble from head to foot as she shook my 
hand. 

Autographs. Sure they like them. I have 
autographed at least 20,000 copies in this one 
store during the past ten years. All these 
things go far toward making friends, and a 
friend is the author’s best advertisement. 
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No person has a greater opportunity to influ- 
ence his generation than has the writer of fic- 
tion for the early teen age. At no time in the 
life of an individual is he so open to influence. 
He is stepping into a world unknown. Out of 
a land of fairies he is facing one of stark real- 
ity. If we who create highly imaginative tales 
can help to bridge this gap between the unreal 
and the real, if we can at the same time throw 
a ray of real light upon the future, then we 
have not lived in vain. But if we get it all 
wrong, then may God help our souls. The 
millstone is around our necks in very truth. 

The degree of success I have enjoyed was no 
accident. From the time I was eighteen I was 
consciously preparing myself for a writer's ca- 
reer, and that in spite of the fact that I de- 
spaired of success. 

“I must have experience.” This I told my- 
self over and over. As a result, while work- 
ing my way through college I helped build hay- 
stacks and railroads, I fired boilers and acted 
the part of coachman for “‘society’’ folks. 
Whether I slept in the barn and ate in the kitch- 
en as a coachman or bunked in a box car and 
cooked my own breakfast on a construction job, 
I was gaining knowledge of life, life as others 
lived it. 


@ OFTEN now I receive letters from young 
people who have had a little success in the 
writing field and are frantic in their desire for 
more. And always I ask myself: “How can they 
hope to succeed? They don’t know life.” 

My most useful contact with life came when 
I got myself shipped off to Alaska to manage 
the largest Eskimo village and one of the larg- 
est reindeer herds in America. I had one white 
man with me; did not see a white woman for 
six months; at last drove a dog-team 150 miles 
through a blizzard to get a look at white folks. 

What I suffered from pure lonesomeness no 
one will ever know. That very desperation was 
my making. I took many chances. Hunting 
walrus ten miles from land, crossing Bering 
Strait in a skin boat, braving Arctic blizzards 
alone over unmarked trails, I built up vivid pic- 
tures of life that will never leave me. When 
I wish to write of the North I need only to 
turn up my coat collar, grasp a pencil, half close 
my eyes, and write what I have felt as if it 
were yesterday. 

Do you want to write? Get yourself shipped 
to some lost corner of the earth where you will 
suffer, suffer, suffer. You will then have some- 
thing to say. Will you be able to say it? Who 
knows? 

But though experience is invaluable, it is not 
enough. Somehow you must develop a “bug 
for the unusual.” Perhaps some are born with 
it; I don’t know. It can be developed. News- 
paper experience helps with this. If a news- 
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writer sees a street car stopped in the middle of 
a block he ‘senses news. If men are looking 
under the ‘car he says, “Someone run down.” 
When he discovers it is only a pigeon he has 
his story all the same. The spirit in men’s 
souls that will not allow even a ~~ street 
pigeon to meet destruction without human ef- 
fort to save. 

Without a “bug for the unusual’ you may 
know all of life and not become a writer. 

You must also develop a capacity for re- 
search. That's where university study helps 
you. In a three weeks’ trip to British Hondur- 
as I gathered enough sights and sounds for 
three successful books, ‘‘Red Lure,” “Whisper- 
ing Isles” and ‘Forbidden Cargoes.” But little 
of the real material came from what I had ex- 
perienced. Once I had gotten the feel, the 
sight, the sound of the tropics, a hundred trop- 
ical travel books came to my aid. All that has 
happened to anyone is available fiction material. 
I had only to waken my “bug for the unusual” 
and put him to work. 


@ I HavE said that I have lectured before 350,- 
000 children. This is not an exaggeration. Over 
the air I have probably talked to twice that 
number seated at school desks or in auditoriums. 

Probably every writer of any consequence has 
many times been obliged to say “yes” or ‘‘no” 
to possible speaking engagements. Boy Scout 
troops, Sunday School classes, Parent-Teacher 
associations, all are after us. Sometimes there 
is a fee; often none. With very few exceptions 
I say “No.” 

Why? Because these appointments, coming 
at odd times, break into my writing. Then, 
too, they are usually pretty badly managed. 
This gets on my nerves. 

But personal contacts are extremely import- 
ant. When I came to consider this problem I 
recalled that I had lectured at times in schools 
and that the results had been gratifying. “Why 
not schools on a grand scale?’ In time I was 
able to work this out. With a lecture entitled 
“With the Big Game Hunters of the Arctic,” 
I have gone out under the auspices of great 
Mid-western newspapers. With a car and a 
driver, who also runs my slides, I make three 
or four schools a day. That means 5000 or 
6000 children a week. 

The newspaper serializes one of my books. 
They advertise it sometimes in a large way. 
They run a half column about my lectures each 
day. I write most of this myself. 

In this manner I have made friends with 
hundreds of thousands of children and their 
teachers. The teachers read my books to the 
children after I am gone. To them I am “Roy 
J. Snell; Author, lecturer, explorer.” 

One day I stood beside a school radio talk- 
ing to 200 children. Of a sudden I said to 
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myself, ‘This is nonsense. I am talking with 

ictures in the dark. Let the radio do the talk- 
ing and I can reach ten, twenty, a hundred times 
as many.” 

At once I began developing this idea. I 
found that in Chicago there were sets of 600 
geographical slides in nearly every school. 
After selecting ten or fifteen of these I sent 
out the numbers and requested the teachers 
to have radio, stereopticon, and slides ready at 
a certain hour. I would call each slide by num- 
ber as I wished the children to see it. At first 
I talked to eight schools. The plan grew un- 
til I had more than a hundred schools, 20,000 
children all hearing me talk and all seeing the 
pictures at the same time. More friends: thou- 
sands upon thousands of them. 

For these lectures and radio talks I received 
fees; not large ones, but enough to help out. 

“Well,” I think I hear you sigh, “if all 
these things are needed to put a writer across, 
why begin?” 

That's up to you. I've enjoyed every bit of 
it. Heavy grind at times. You know it! But 
then a person must do something, and as for 
me, I prefer to write. 

The juvenile field is less crowded than the 
adult market. I suppose that every writer who 
has had a reasonable degree of luck in getting 
his stuff across is approached at times by pub- 
lishers other than the one who has helped to 
put him over. 

Two years ago a certain publisher sent for 
me. He had what he believed to be a knock- 
out of an idea for a group of boys’ books. 

“If you'll write them I'll give you a royalty 
contract with an advance of $300 on every 
book. I want six books this year, six next, and 
so on.” 

The books are still unwritten; at least I 
didn’t write them. Why? Because I can't 
write six even fairly good books in a year. 
And I won’t write six bad ones. Then, too, 
I have a long line of fairly successful books 
on the market. To put on a new group would 
be to set myself up in competition with myself. 
More than that, it would not be fair to my 
present publisher, who has worked hard to get 
me across. 

This, at least, is the way I worked it out. I 
won't say I was entirely right. Perhaps I was 
wrong. To say the least, it was a tempting offer. 
And it to show that there is a wide field 
for the fellow who can deliver the goods. 


@ Nor caring to mislead anyone, however, I 
am obliged to say that I believe this to be the 
worst time in many years for breaking into the 
juvenile book field. One publisher has exam- 
ined 300 juvenile book manuscripts and has 
accepted none of them. 

“You can’t tell what is a good bet these 
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days,’’ were his words to me. “In the last two 
years we have launched a half dozen books by 
new authors that should have been good for 
5000. What did they sell? A thousand.” 

I saw his tentative list for 1932. A book 
added to each of several regular lines that are 
well established, a book by his Lit. Ed., and 
ee one other. Playing safe. That’s the 
way they're doing now. 
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But this will all come to an end, perhaps this 
year, perhaps the year after. Work on your 
serial rights. Develop a style all your own, get 
a new angle on life, prepare yourself for the 
bright new future. Some of us old-timers will 
be taking our hats off to shield our eyes from 
your dust. It’s the way of the world of books. 
We come and go. Time marches on. It's 
marching now. 


Novelettes vs. Short-Shorts 


_. . By H. BEDFORD-JONES 


A VERY interest- 
ing note in the Sep- 
tember AUTHOR & 
JOURNALIST sets 
forth the passing 
of the novelette, its 
complete downfall 
before the short 
and the short-short. 
This, like the mar- 
riage of Jack 
Dempsey and the 
princess royal of 
Sweden, would be 
notable if true; but 
I do not think we 
are going to wit- 
ness any funeral ceremonies for the little novel. 

It is a fact that the slicks are running to 
short-shorts and even shorter stories. These got 
away to a false start. Instead of being stories, 
they were anecdotes. Many of them, indeed, 
were current anecdotes dressed up with a thou- 
sand words. The kick at the end became all- 
important and spoiled the chance of the short- 
short to have actual story value. The whole 
thing lay in the overemphasized whipcrack. 

The slicks, with advertising space cut down 
to the bone, use the short and short-short 
lengths to pare expenses and eschew the novel- 
ette. Nor do they pay high prices. Liberty 
very recently paid $100 for an 1800-word story ; 
a lower rate than is now being paid by at least 
one pulp. There is no great financial future 
in the very short story. 

The pulps, admittedly, are seeking only short- 
stories, but not because the novelette is played 
out. In most cases it is a temporary measure to 
save expense. Many have enough novelettes 
on Aes or under contract to keep them for 
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some time to come. One or two pulps even 
call an 8000-word story a ‘‘novelette.”” Word- 
age is being cut down, since all are being forced 
to the 10-cent rate, hence the temptation to de- 
lude the reader into thinking that he is still get- 
ting novelettes for his money. 

The reader wants novelettes, remember that. 
Else, why try to fool him? 

As set forth above, the lodge of sorrow held 
over the novelette has a good deal of basis 
in fact and is founded on current conditions. 
We will see every contents page filled with 
alleged novelettes, perhaps even novels, which 
are in reality short-stories. Not for long, how- 
ever. The editors who play that game will not 
keep the home fires burning, by a good deal. 

Why not? Because this very effort to de- 
lude the reader shows how plainly the editors 
realize what he wants. 

Short-stories have their own place, and so has 
the novelette. The average reader wants a 
story, at least one, long enough to sink his 
teeth in. A weekly magazine like Argosy can 
carry serials with ease; even so, a large propor- 
tion of readers will save up the four or five is- 
sues and read their serial in completeness. The 
desire for a longer story will not be denied, 
nor can the reader be fooled for long. When 
he finds his favorite magazine giving him short- 
stories under the name of novelettes, he will 
seek green fields and pastures new. 

Temporary expedients aside, the magazines 
must give the reader what he wants. Otherwise, 
new magazines will fill the gap and make good. 


@ THE popularity of novelettes is not a mere 
theory. Over the past fifteen or twenty years, 
the present writer has attempted to keep in 
worl what is wanted by the pulp readers. 
Various magazines have held popularity con- 
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tests, more or less steadily. Certain magazines 
publish the-letters of readers, which give aid in 
affording an index of what is liked or disliked. 

The results of all this are interesting. Short- 
stories are always popular, for with them the 
readers kill an idle half hour. But the novel- 
ette kills an idle evening; rather, the reader ob- 
tains an evening’s amusement. Invariably the 
novelette or longer story proves the winner in 
popularity. 

This is logical enough, for it contains more 
story, more character, more of a build-up, and 
the reader becomes better acquainted with the 
chief characters. He remembers the story bet- 
ter, and thinks he likes it better. All this, at 
least, is the reaction of the average reader, and 
not a mere theory. 

The editor, fully aware of this reaction, faces 
the problem of wordage and budget and costs. 
Novelettes eat up money. Perhaps he decides 
to feed on the safe for a few months, and stops 
all buying orders on novelettes. Or he cuts 
down his “‘novelettes’’ to short-story length and 
prays heaven to help him get by. Or he may 
fill up his contents page with short-stories, 
which give an appearance of satisfactory value. 

This puts it squarely up to the reader. This 
ultimate consumer, who is going to buy a huge 
quantity of 10-cent pulps within the coming 
year, is going to shop around—and then what? 
He will stop experimenting, and will fall back 
on the old reliables with whose authors and 
general scheme of contents he is familiar. And 
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he will not be weaned away from the novel- 
ette, either. 


@ So the present writer believes. Short-stories 
with a continuity character will always be huge 
favorites. So will serials, such as Tuttle’s West- 
erns dealing with Hashknife. But still more 
popular will be novelettes, whether or not in 
series. Their popularity was not forced, but 
grew up gradually from the time Barbey 
d’Aurevilley and his friends began to write 
them a hundred years ago. 

The fatal anecdotal weakness of the short- 
short, as it came recently into vogue, was shown 
in Collier's interesting effort to get away from 
that whipcrack ending by holding contests for 
stories in direct imitation of famous shorts. 
Clothing the same plot skeleton with new 
words. As yet, we know none of the results 
of these contests, but the point is that one group 
of editors know what they are doing, have 
something on the ball. Short-shorts are having 
a grand little time, but too many of them will 
bring monotony. 

If all the pulps would immediately swing 
over to shorts and short-shorts—hurray! Noth- 
ing would do the novelette writers so much 
good. For within a few months new magazines 
would be out and booming, featuring the nov- 
elette, and the good old days would be back 
again. 

Thus, at least, run the idle thoughts of an 
idle fellow, on novelettes. 


CHARACTERS THAT WEAR 


PANTS - - - 


. . » By EVERETT H. TIPTON 


HERE is a distinctive glamour about the world’s 

largest group of murals on canvas which Dean 

Cornwell has been doing for the Los Angeles 
public library. Glamour is elusive. But the me- 
chanics he uses are something a writer can put his 
finger on, and perhaps adapt to fictioneering. 

In these paintings there are three hundred per- 
sons, some of them so closely grouped that little more 
than their heads are seen. Yet each person in him- 
self is a character. Each character could step out 
of the picture with arms, legs and wearing pants (if 
he didn’t happen to be a lady or a savage). Cornwell 
sketched each one completely before he set him down 
in the group. 

One youth, wearing little clothing, carries a bur- 
den on his right shoulder. Upon him Cornwell, 
with the aid of an anatomy chart, performed mental 
surgery, folding back the skin on his chest and 
stomach to discover what muscles would be drawn 
taut to support the shoulder burden. He learned 


where the flexed muscles would raise the skin. As a 
result the rippling flesh on this muscular youth's 
chest and stomach is something to admire. 

That, briefly, is how Cornwell, who illustrated 
magazine fiction before he undertook murals, paints 
life into (and pants onto) his characters. 

“T have the strength,’ said Cornwell, who has a 
keen sense of humor but was speaking seriously, 
“to resist the temptation to follow new fads in art, 
feeling that the human being has changed little in 
the last two thousand years and will change very 
little in the next two thousand. I feel that an artist 
can be interesting and forceful in his work and still 
paint a human being which can be identified by the 
man in the street.” 

Moral (for serious-minded writers who may have 
missed it): When the editor writes, “Your charac- 
ters are lifeless,” check up and see how many you've 
let loose in the story without arms, legs, or pants. 
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THE AMATEUR PLAY 


FIELD. - - 


.. . By LEE OWEN SNOOK 


Director, Drama Department, Row, Peterson & Company, Publishers 


THE late Ralph 
Barton once sketch- 
ed for a popular 
weekly the only 
man in America 
who was not en- 
gaged in writing a 
Play. Being ears- 
eep in manuscripts 
at this moment, the 
writer is inclined 
to accept the state- 
ment without dis- 
count. To follow 
this up by stating 
that the amateur 
play market offers 
one of the best sources of revenue to the am- 
bitious writer who knows how to put the stuff 
of life into a practicable play, would seem 
egregious. But it isn’t. I'll tell you why. 


Perhaps ninety per cent of the plays written 
for the amateur come from persons who know 
next to nothing about playmaking. They have 
neither the skill nor the background for the 
task. It takes more than criss-cross conversa- 
tion to make a play. Since the dramatic in- 
stinct is planted so deep in all of us, it is not 
unimaginable that every individual knowing the 
difference between a tormentor and a wind-ma- 
chine should consider himself the repository of 
at least one great plot designed to resuscitate 
the gasping exponent of flesh-and-blood drama. 
Strangely enough, there are hosts of folks at- 
tempting dramatic composition who would 
laugh in your face if you suggested that they 
write a novel, or even a short-story. It is not 
my purpose to try to account for this phenome- 
non. We shall leave that as a choice morsel 
for the chap who is at his wit’s end for a theme 
for his Master’s thesis. 

I have mentioned the amateur field, you will 
note. While the playwright has never ceased to 
envision his name in lights on Broadway, yet he 
surely must have recognized by this time that 
his chances to crash through with another 
“Abie’s Irish Rose’’ are about as good as the 
immediate prospects of world-wide disarma- 
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ment. “Oh, we're just supposed to roll over 
and play dead, are we?’’ the pullulating play- 
wright sneers. I wouldn’t say just that... . 
Of course not... . Keep right on trying to 
get the range, old man; but in the meantime, 
take a pot-shot at a market offering you better 
than an even chance for immediate dividends. 

Perhaps the most far-reaching drama con- 
ference ever held in America took form at the 
University of Iowa last February when repre- 
sentatives of publishers, directors, playwrights, 
little theatres, universities, and drama lovers 
generally assembled to determine the future of 
the theatre in this country. “A big contract, 
that,” I hear you say. I quite agree. It may 
be that no group, no matter how zealous, may 
be able to hold the tiller steady against the 
waves now dashing mountain-high about the 
good old craft, Legitimate. The pertinent thing, 
however, is that the conventioners were bold 
enough to tackle the job. The upshot of this 
newly-launched enterprise is that Broadway has 
ceased to be, for the moment, at least, the 
dramatic capital of America. Indubitably the 
ultimate objective of playwrights is still Broad- 
way, but the process of “arriving” is being re- 
versed. No longer will the little theatre await 
the Broadway stamp of approval. If a play is 
good, it has every chance of a long and profit- 
able experience in amateur and semi-profession- 
al circles before Broadway ever sees the manu- 
script. Yes, times have changed in the theatre! 


Recently Paul Green’s latest play, ‘“Tread the 
Green Grass,” and Owen Davis's latest offering, 
“Harbor Light,” were given premieres at the 
University of Iowa. Other universities and lit- 
tle theatre playings will doubtless follow. Un- 
der like auspices we understand that a new play, 
“Cherokee Night,” by Linn Riggs, is soon to 
have its premiere. Others will follow—plays 
from well-established authors and those of the 
unknown. The prospects are alluring. As 
Burns Mantle remarks in a recent article, “Who 
knows? Another five or ten years may see the 
familiar slogan, ‘Hundred Nights on Broad- 
way!’ replaced by one reading, ‘Direct from the 
Little Theatre of South Bend, Indiana,’ or “This 
drama has the endorsement of every Little The- 
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atre in America.’’’ And Mr. Mantle did not 
have his tongue in his cheek when he said that, 
either. 


@ ALL right, then what? Just this: The chap 
who has grown weary of the climb Manhattan- 
ward need not chuck his precious burden into 
a bottomless crevasse and return home empty 
handed and beaten. There is a chance for that 
play . . . if it has a story to tell and tells it 
with conviction. A three-act play in the hands 
of a reliable publisher, who is willing to accept 
it on a royalty basis, should net the author sev- 
eral thousands of dollars before the possibilities 
for amateur production are exhausted. This is 
no random guess. As the director of a play de- 
partment in a well-established publishing firm 
I know the facts. Where can the author do 
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better than this for the time and effort ex- 
pended ? 

In stressing plays for the amateur field, I 
do not wish to convey the impression that such 
distribution of a play necessarily precludes its 
further usefulness in professional circles. With 
the present trends in the little theatre move- 
ment, I should say that a professional producer 
might well be expected to take interest in a play 
which has had a good record among the non- 
professionals. There are evidences to support 
the theory that Hollywood does occasionally buy 
a play which has never been accorded profes- 
sional playing. That they will look with great- 
er favor on the unheralded playwright in the 
future seems not beyond the realm of good 
judgment. I stand ready to give specific infor- 
mation to those who may inquire. 


vv 


What Rights Do They Buy? 


HE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST herewith presents 
T the results of a canvass of magazine publishers 

made for the purpose of ascertaining just what 
rights the author is expected to sell when he sub- 
mits a manuscript to the individual periodical. ‘It is 
complete as far as replies to our questions have been 
received to date. 

This canvass was made because of the growing 
importance of the question of ownership in subsid- 
iary rights to published material—more particularly 
fiction—and because of the response to our editorial 
in the October issue denouncing the practice of re- 
printing stories without further remuneration to the 
author. 

Letters approving our statement of the case have 
come from many quarters. The New York Chapter 
of the American Fiction Guild, at its last meeting, 
passed a resolution complimenting THE AUTHOR & 
JOURNALIST on its stand. Some correspondents have 
gone so far as to assert that use of an author's 
material in a reprint magazine without his consent 
is illegal. This, of course, would be a matter for 
the courts to decide. It seems logical to assume, 
however, that the magazine which purchases all 
rights, or all serial rights, is legally entitled to re- 
publish the story or sell it to another publisher for 
republication. 

Our point is that morally it is unfair. The usual 
reprint magazine sails under false colors. The reader, 
in buying it, does not know that the stories have 
appeared before. If he recognizes a story, he may 
become disgusted and quit buying the magazine. 
He may become suspicious of all magazines. The 
author, on his part, feels that he has been the vic- 
tim of profiteering. If the right of first publication 
was worth $100 to the publisher, the second publi- 
cation should be worth something—say half the 
amount. As a matter of fact, if the author has grown, 
famous in the meantime, the value of the story for 
republication purposes may actually have been en- 
hanced. 

When republicaiton of the story is definitely pro 
jected at the time of the original transaction, pos- 


sibly a different situation arises. The author who 
sells a juvenile story to John Martin’s Book, for ex- 
ample, knows that it may be republished in a reprint 
edition known as John Martin’s Big Book. The 
price accepted for the story, presumably, is satis- 
factory to the author for such use of his material. 
The same reservation applies to magazines having 
regular foreign editions, or regular radio broadcast- 
ing policies, as long as the author knows when mak- 
ing a sale that the use of his or her material for such 
purposes is contemplated. 

Again, if the purpose of the publisher in buying 
second serial rights is to prevent the story from be- 
ing later published in the pages of a competitor, 
the author has no reason to object. This is the case, 
for example, with fiction sold to the Curtis Publish- 
ing Company magazines, Doubleday Doran & Co., 
or The American Boy. These publishers are within 
their rights in endeavoring thus to maintain their 
standard of exclusiveness. 

The author, we feel, should discourage the use of 
his work in reprint magazines in the fields of regu- 
lar markets. Such magazines compete with buying 
markets, make it more difficult for them to pay good 
rates, and cut down the aggregate number of manu- 
scripts that will be purchased. There is no particu- 
lar objection to the use of second serial rights in 
newspapers, provided the author receives the benefit 
of the additional revenue therefrom. In the pulp- 
paper magazine field, however, the reprint magazine 
(of the type which pays little or nothing for its 
material) is becoming a menace, both to authors and 
publishers who buy original material. 

The following tabulation of rights purchased by 
the various magazine companies is compiled from let- 
ters received from the publishers themselves, and 
may therefore be considered authentic. Note that 
many magazines which buy all rights or all serial 
rights do so principally for protection and will re- 
lease secondary rights on request. It would seem 
advisable for writers to make a practice of exercis- 
ing this option in all cases. 
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Adventure “‘buys only first American serial rights.”— 
A. A. Proctor, editor. 

The American Boy. ‘“‘We buy all serial rights in or- 
der to prevent a second use by possible inferior com- 
petitors; in cases where there has been a demand for 
second serial rights by a non-competitvie publication, we 
have gladly relinquished our rights to the author. Book, 
motion-picture, foreign, and other rights remain the 
property of the author.”—George F. Pierrot, managing 
editor. 

The American Girl. ‘‘We buy first serial rights, the 
author retaining all other rights.”—Margaret Mochrie, 
editor. 

The American Magazine “purchases first American 
and Canadian serial rights only; all other rights are re- 
turned to the authors.”—Mabel Harding. 


Black Mask. “We buy first serial rights only for our 
American and foreign editions. We assign copyright 
to author on request.”—Joseph T. Shaw, editor. 


Boys’ Life. “Our custom is to purchase all rights in 
manuscripts and then release to the author, on request, 
everything that he may have use for, except first serial 
rights. We make a slight exception to this in one or two 
instances, chiefly in the occasional reprinting of material 
from Boys’ Life in other Scout publications.”.—Myron M. 
Stearns, editorial director. 


Clayton Magazines (Ace High, Astounding Stories, 
Bunk, Clues, Complete Western-Love-Mystery Novel- 
ettes, Cowboy Stories, Five Novels Monthly, My Love 
Story, Ranch Romances, Rangeland Love Story, Western 
Adventures, Western Love Stories). “The Clayton Maga- 
zines buy all North American serial rights, but do not 
purchase and have no control over motion picture, radio, 
book, or dramatic rights.” 

College Humor “buys only all American and Canadian 
magazine rights. The author retains motion-picture, 
radio, book, second-serial, etc.’—Patricia Reilly Foster, 
managing editor. 

College Life. ‘“‘We have no set rule; each author is 
handled individually. As a general thing, serial rights 
only are purchased.”—N. L. Pines, editor. 

Collier’s “purchases first American and Canadian se- 
rial rights to all fiction used. All other rights are re- 
turned to the author. In case of articles, other rights 
are returned on request.”—William L. Chenery, editor. 


Cosmopolitan. ‘As a general rule we purchase all serial 
rights in the English language, unless the author states 
definitely that we are to have only the first, or the 
American, etc., rights. The motion-picture rights we 
do not buy, but an option is included in the purchase 
price, so that our own motion picture corporation has 
first chance at the story.”—H. Burton, editor. 

The Curtis Publishing Company (Saturday Evening 
Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, Country Gentleman). Buys 
all rights. After publication, it reassigns to the author 
on demand all rights, except American (including Can- 
adian) serial rights. 


Delineator “buys only first American and Canadian 
serial rights on fiction. On articles, we usually buy all 
rights, but release supplementary rights on request.”— 
Oscar Graeve, editor. 

Dell Publishing Co. (All Western, All Detective, Film 
Fun, Modern Romances, War Birds, Ballyhoo.) ‘Our 
checks read ‘All Rights,’ but this is not as perilous as it 
sounds. Jt has always been our policy to release to au- 
thors any rights they may desire.”—C. W. Mowre, editor. 


Doubleday, Doran and Company. (Short Stories, West, 
Star Novels, Mystery Novels, Three Love Novels Maga- 
zine.) ‘‘We have a regular receipt blank which states 
that we are buying first and exclusive magazine serial 
rights plus the right of republication in the English 
edition of our magazines. We release second serial rights 
for mewspaper use. Our present form of receipt blank 
is especially to guard against sale of reprint rights to 
other magazines in direct competition with us.”—Doro- 
thy Mcllwraith, managing editor. 


Fawcett Publications (Triple-X-Western, Battle Sto- 
ries, True Confessions, Mechanix and Inven- 
tions, Startling Detective Adventures, Screen Play, Hol- 
lywood, Screen » Amateur Golfer). “We buy all 
rights. However, we allow the author to sell motion- 
picture, radio, book, and other rights at our discretion.” 
—Jack Smalley, managing editor. 

Futura Publications. (Love Mirror, Movie Mirror.) 
“We buy first American serial rights, with the under- 
standing that the magazine is sold in foreign countries 
and may also sold in toto for translation into cer- 
tain foreign languages. These reservations do not in- 
terfere with the author’s sale of second serial, English, 
radio, and book rights.”—Hope Hale, 
editor. 


Gernsback Publications, Inc. For Wonder Stories and 
Wonder Stories Quarterly, unless otherwise agreed, we 
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acquire all rights, but will cede author 50% of owner- 
ship in motion-picture and book rights. Everyday Sci- 
ence and Mechanics, Radio-Craft, Short Wave Craft, 
and Television News buy all rights unless special ar- 
rangements are made with author.””—H. Gernsback, editor. 


Harper’s Magazine “purchases only the first American 
serial rights in the material which appears in its pages, 
and we are always willing, after publication, to trans- 
fer copyright to the author’s name.”—The Editors. 

The Household Magazine ‘“‘buys only first American 
serial rights.’—Nelson Antrim Crawford, editor-in-chief. 


John Martin’s Book. Reserves the right to reprint 
material in John Martin’s Big Book. “At present this 
has less application than formerly, since we have no 
Big Book material in the making. In the matter of 
serials, we never ask for more than first American se- 
rial rights. Short items and craft and activity articles 
purchased now might be adapted. after appearing in 
John Martin’s Book, for The Children’s Magazine and 
other of our printing projects. ‘That is why we make 
the reprint reservation.”—John Martin, editor. 


Macfadden Publications (Dream World, Liberty. Mas- 
ter Detective, Physical Culture, True Detective Myster- 
ies, True Romances, True Story, Babies). ‘“‘We have no 
fixed rule as to the rights we acquire. It all depends on 
the circumstances arising in connection with the pur- 
chase.”—Gordon B. Fulcher, assistant supervising editor. 

Maclean’s Magazine (Toronto, Canada). ‘‘We buy first 
Canadian serial rights, leaving to the author motion 
picture, radio, book, and all other rights.”—H. Napier 
Moore, editor. 

Mag2zine Publishers, Inc. (Detective-Dragnet, Flying 
Aces, Sky Birds, Western Trails.) ‘‘We are now buying 
only first American serial rights."—A. A. Wyn, editor. 

Metropolitan Mag>-zines, Inc. (Thrilling Adventures, 
Thrilling Detective, Thrilling Love.) ‘‘We make individ- 
ual arrangements with each author concerning rights 
purchased.”—]. S. Williams, editor. 

Frank A. Munsey Company (Argosy, Detective Fic- 
tion, All Story, Railroad Stories). ‘Our practice has 
been to purchase all the rights which the author was 
willing to sell, not, however, being insistent upon any 
hut North American. serial rights in some cases and 
First American and all Canadian serial rights in others.” 
—Albert J. Gibney, associate publisher. 


Popular Publications (Battle Aces, Daredevil Aces, 
Dime Detective, Dime Western). buy only first 
American serial rights and are glad to transfer any 
other rights to our authors.’—Harry Steeger, editor. 
_Real Detective. ‘We buy only first American serial 
rights, and so stipulate on checks sent to contributors. 
= other rights belong to the authors.”—Edwin Baird, 
editor. 


Redbook “ordinarily buys first American and Cana- 
dian serial rights to fiction and all serial rights to arti- 
Balmer, editor. 


_Scribner’s Magazine. ‘We usually purchase all serial 
rights, but return second serial rights when requested.” 
Alfred Dashiell, managing editor. 

Shade Publishing Co. _ (Paris Nights and Gayety.) 
“We are interested only in the purchase of first Ameri- 
can serial rights, and have, in the past, granted exten- 
sive re-use to the author.”—George R. Shade. 

Short Shorts “is purchasing all rights, unless special 
arrangements are made.’’—Lionel White, president. 

_ Sky Fighters. “We purchase all rights, but are will- 
ing to return any rights to the author provided he can 
make a sale of the right.”.—Wm. L. Mayer, editor. 

Snappy Magazine. ‘We make individual arrangements 
regarding rights with each author.”—Alexander Samal- 
man, editor. 


Teck Publications, Inc. (Amazing Stories, Complete 
Detective Novel, Wild West Stories, Amazing Stories 

arterly, Radio News.) “We buy all American and 
anadian serial rights and all other magazine, periodical, 
and newspaper rights.”—T Von Ziekursch, editor. 


Vickery & Hill Pub. Co. (Good Stories, Hearth and 
Home). “In most instances, we buy first serial rights 
only; but should a story be written on order expressly 
for us, it would be understood that all rights belonged 
to us.”—G. M. Lord. 

Weird Tales and Magic Carpet: “We usually buy all 
serial rights. This is to protect our right to reprint 
the story in the “reprint’”” department later on. But 
whenever an author specifies first American serial 
rights, those are all we buy. We have no desire to 
profiteer at the expense of our authors.”—Farnsworth 
Wright, editor. 


Woman’s Home Companion “buys the first American 
and Canadian serial rights. All other rights are the 
property of the author.”—Elizabeth Oswald. 
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AUTHOR MOTIVE 


. . » By AUGUST LENNIGER 


story ideas, the author-motive theme de- 

serves the greatest sympathy, for its poor 
back is all but broken from its many travels 
for writers. No, the amateur writer alone is 
not entirely responsible for its decrepit condi- 
tion, although he is the greatest offender; quite 
often a professional, who ought to know better, 
employs this weary slave. 

“Author motive” assumes many disguises. It 
is a theme rather than a plot; frequently mere- 
ly a situation, often a stock character, sometimes 
a product of sheer laziness. I have at times 
also been inclined to think it a disease. 

In its simplest form it 5 ogre a struggling 
young writer by many rejection 
slips, laughed and jeered at by his relatives 
and friends, secretly pounding away at his 
“Model T” typewriter in the barn loft. Of 
course he writes that prize-winning novel in a 
national contest and receives a check for some 
fabulous sum. Then the hero magnanimously 
patronizes his now admiring friends and pri- 
vately smirks at their words of praise. 

I wonder if there exists an editor who has 
not many times “blessed” that situation and 
its legion of creators? 

Many variations are given to the author-mo- 
tive theme. We read about a beautiful hero- 
ine endowed also with brains, who writes be- 
tween meals and babies. The husband in the 
case scolds her for wasting time with ‘‘such 
nonsense.” And then the despicable brute dis- 
putes the right of way with a truck, and the 
heroine pays the doctor bill with the proceeds 
of her first short-story sold. (Business on the 
part of the editorial reader at this point, of 
dragging out handkerchief and wiping eyes!) 

Some have even featured an unrecognized 
genius who commits suicide in his attic... . 
and the editors have sighed! Who can say 
whether with pity? 

Yes, Charles Norris can write about a novel- 
ist in a book like “Seed,” where the author-mo- 
tive is purely incidental; Sinclair Lewis and 
Booth Tarkington dare use it in stories pub- 
lished in The Saturday Evening Post. But if 
your name does not rank with these, when you 
have an idea for a story in which a writer of 
fiction, poetry, scenarios, or plays is a promi- 
nent character—hesitate! 

Here are a few of the various reasons edi- 
tors have from time to time given for rejecting 
stories that contained “author-motive”’: 


O F all the patriarchs among hackneyed 


1. That the average magazine reader much 
prefers to read about characters like himself, 
or the kind of person he would like to be. 
The “man in the street’’ considers those who 
write a trifle “eccentric” and seldom sympa- 
thizes with their problems. 

2. Mention of fiction-writing tends to spoil 
the illusion of reality in the magazine. The 
reader is thereby made too pertinently aware 
that what he is reading isn’t the vision of life 
he thought it, but merely synthetic entertain- 
ment. 

3. Very often the ‘author motive” is too 
obviously egotistical. 

There are other reasons, not the least of 
which may be that few stories other than those 
about writers would be written, were the theme 
encouraged. 

Many who are conscious of the prejudice 
against this theme still try to ‘‘get away with 
it” in a limited way. A favorite plot is that 
in which the heroine wonders what her new- 
found lover does for a living, fears because 
of his apparent leisure that he is engaged in 
some criminal enterprise, only to discover that 
he is gathering material for his new book. 

A story built somewhat along these lines re- 
cently proved to me how great is the prejudice 
against author-motive stories. It was an ad- 
venturous romance that depended for its sus- 
pense upon the hero’s presence on the scene 
remaining a mystery until the last few para- 
graphs. It was well-written; had in fact prac- 
tically been ordered from a writer quite well 
known, whom the editor had solicited for ma- 
terial. In one sentence of conversation the au- 
thor revealed that the hero was a writer gath- 
ering material. As this had but slight bearing 
on the story itself, I was inclined to take a 
chance. 

The editor’s phone call with reference to this 
story was enlightening: 

“Really, Miss ought to know better! 
Shes just a bit lazy! If I didn’t need that story 
right away, I'd certainly send it back. I'll re- 
write the ending myself, but I'll have to cut 
her regular price on it. Next time she'll know 
better than to use a writer just because that 
happens to offer the easiest explanation.” 

One doesn’t need a very remarkable imagina- 
tion to picture the fate of an unsolicited man- 
uscript containing the author-motive in this edi- 
torial office. And there are many editors who 
feel the same way. 
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? The following directory of American book publishers is as complete as it can be made by painstaking 


effort. 


of editor or officer in charge of buying manuscripts. 


of special negotiations. 


preserve this issue, and 


It provides an authoritative list of book publishers, their addresses, the approximate number of titles 
issued per year, types of books published, preferred length limits, methods of remuneration, and the name 
Publishers who have furnished incomplete information 
in all probability do not ordinarily consider submitted material. 
supplementary rights (serial, dramatic, motion-picture) to the author, but this is nearly always a matter 
“Vanity publishers”—that is, racketeer concerns that 
without regard to merit of material, have been excluded insofar as possible. 
: make corrections, as changes in the publishing field are noted in the Literary 
s Market Tips department from month to month, until the next directory is published a year hence. 


The majority of publishers listed will release 


ublish at authors’ expense, 
t is suggested that readers 


Abbatt (William), 28 W. Elizabeth St., Tarrytown, N. 
Y. (14 titles yearly.) American history, mainly reprints. 

Abingdon Press (The), 150 5th Ave., New York. (50 titles 
yearly.) Religious, ethical, church school books; religious 
education texts; history, hymnody, philosophy; juvenile 
fiction. Royalties. 


Allyn and Bacon, 50 Beacon St., Boston. (35 titles year- 
ly.) Textbooks for high schools and junior high schools. 
Royalties. Paul V. Bacon, Editor-in-chief. 

Altemus (Henry) Company, 1326 Vine St., Philadelphia. 
(10 titles yearly. Occasional novels (80,000); non-fiction, 
poetry, short-stories, gift books, translations. Juvenile 
fiction and non-fiction, ages 8-15; no fairy tales. Re- 


quires preliminary correspondence. Outright purchase, 
royalties. Howard E. Altemus. 
American Baptist Publication Society, The, (Judson 


Press), 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (18 titles yearly.) 
Juvenile fiction, ages 5 to 12; animal stories. Denomina- 
tional biography, history, mission, sermon, essay books. 
Textbooks of religious education. Royalties or author’s 
expense. Mitchell Bronk. 

American Book Company, 88 Lexington Ave., New York. 
School textbooks. Royalties. 

American Historical Society, 180 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago. Local historical works (100,000 to 300,000). Royal- 
ties or outright purchase. B. F. Lewis, Jr. 

American Library Association, 520 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. (20 to 30 titles yearly.) Bibliographies, reading 
courses, books on library buildings and administration, 
textbooks for library schools. Does not invite general 
submissions. Royalties or preparation on salary. Emily 
V. D. Miller. 

American Photographic Publishing Co., 428 Newbury St., 
Boston. (8 or 10 titles yearly.) Technical and educational 
books on photography, art, etc. Preliminary correspond- 
ence necessary. Outright purchase; occasionally royalties. 

American Tract Society, 7 W. 45th St., New York. 
Religious books. Royalties, outright purchase, frequently 
author’s expense. Edwin Noah Hardy, Wm. H. Matthews. 

American Writers’ Press, Wayne, Pa. Non-fiction in 
general (5000 to 30,000 words). Outright purchase, royalties, 
sometimes author’s expense. E. Y. Evans. 

Amour Press, Inc., 381 4th Ave., New York. (Up to 10 
titles yearly.) Novels, popular appeal, love, romance, 
realism, adventure, Western, sea, detective, mystery, sex. 
Royalties. 

Anderson (The W. H.) Co., 524 Main St., Cincinnati, 
O. (12 titles yearly.) Law books only. Royalties. 

Antioch Press (The), Yellow Springs, Ohio. (Up to 12 
titles yearly.) Textbooks, translations, essays, reprints of 
poetry, drama. Rarely, juvenile non-fiction. Royalties, oc- 
casionally author’s expense. Walter Kuhoe. 

Appleton (D.) & Co., 35 W. 32nd St., New York. (225 
titles yearly.) Novels (50,000 to 150,000)—all types. Non- 
fiction—all types. One-act plays. Juvenile fiction and 
non-fiction, chiefly school and college ages. College and 
school textbooks—Spanish, music, medical. Royalties, oc- 
casionally outright purchase. Rutger Bleecker Jewett, 
editor-in-chief; college dept., Francis G. Wickware; 
school books, Carl Van Ness; medical, Lecky H. Rus- 
sell; Spanish, Juan F. Cabrera; music, Albert E. Wier. 

Architectural Book Publishing Co., Inc., 108 W. 46th St., 
New York. (10 titles yearly.) Architectural art, textile, 
interior decoration, textbooks; technical works, transla- 
tions, reference and standard works. Royalties, occasion- 
ally author’s expense. Walter Frese. 

Association Press, 347 Madison Ave., New York. (12 to 
20 titles yearly.) Religious and inspirational books. 


Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 Arlington St., Boston. (30 
titles yearly.) (Publishes with Little, Brown & ) 
Novels (50,000 to 200,000). Non-fiction—biography, essays, 
biology, inspirational books, textbooks, short-stories, plays. 
Juvenile fiction and non-fiction, 10 years and older; no 
fairy tales. Royalties. Edward Weeks. 


Audel (Theo.) & Co., 65 W. 23rd St., New York. Tech- 
nical handbooks for mechanics, electricians. 

Augustana Book Concern, Rock Island, Ill. (6 to 8 
titles yearly.) Juvenile fiction and non-fiction (15,000 to 
18,000 words) religious background, ages 4 to 15; no fairy 
tales. Outright purchase. J. G. Youngquist. 

Aurand Press, 925 N. 3rd St., Harrisburg, Pa. (4 to 6 
— yearly.) Historical books. Royalties, outright pur- 
chase. 


Baird (Henry Carey) & Co., Inc., 2 W. 45th St., New 
York. Technical, mechanical, scientific, industrial books. 
Outright purchase or royalties. 

Baker (Walter H.) & Co., 41 Winter St., Boston. (150 
titles yearly.) Plays, —— readings, material for en- 
tertainments. Special day programs for schools. Royalties 
or outright purchase. 

Baldwin Law Publishing Co. (The), 3730 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, O. (15 to 50 titles yearly.) Law texts, state 
reports, etc. Outright purchase. 

Bancroft-Whitney Co., 200 McAlister St., San Francisco. 
(100 titles yearly.) Law books only. 

Bankers Publishing Co., 185 Madison Ave., New York. 
(4 titles yearly.) Banking and finance books. Keith F. 
Warren. 

Banks & Co., 911 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. Law books. 
Outright purchase or royalties. 

Barnes (A. S.) Co., 67 W. 44th St., New York. (10 to 
20 titles yearly.) Textbooks on physical education, health; 
works on leisure, recreation; pageants, folk dancing, 
ose health. Royalties. John Barnes Pratt, John Lowell 
*ratt. 

Barrows (M.) & Co., Huntington Chambers, Boston. 
(1 to 4 titles yearly.) Home economics, nursing books. 
Royalties, or author’s expense. Mary Barrows. 

_Beacon Press (The), 25 Beacon St., Boston. (12 to 15 
titles yearly.) Non-fiction—philosophical ethical, educa- 
tional, religious textbooks, plays; gift books; poetry. 
Juvenile non-fiction, religious, educational. Royalties or 
outright purchase. W. Forbes Robertson. 


Beckley-Cardy Co., 17 E. 23rd St., Chicago. (15 titles 
yearly.) Juveniles, 6 to 14 years, for school reading. Non- 
fiction, juvenile—biography, history, travel, geogrpahy, 
agriculture, music. handicraft—as applied to elementary 
grade schools. Schoolroom helps. Plays, entertainments, 
dialogues, games. cutouts. Royalties or outright purchase 
J. C. Sindelar. 

Bender (Matthew) & Co., Inc., 109 State St., Albany, 
N. Y. (15 tifles yearly.) Law books only. 

Benziger Brothers, 36 Barclay St., New York. Catholic 
religious books. 

Bisel (George T.) Company, 724 Sansom St., Philadel- 
phia. Legal books. Outright purchase or royalties. 


Blakiston’s (P.) Son & Co., Inc., 1012 Walnut St., Phila- 
delphia. (25 titles yearly.) Non-fiction—science, agricul- 
ture, technical, medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, chemistry, 
physics, biology, etc. Textbooks for students and grad- 
uate practitioners. Royalties. C. V. Brownlow. 


Bloch Publishing Co., 31 W. 3ist St., New York. (15 
titles yearly.) Jewish fiction, juveniles, educational books, 
anthologies. Royalties, outright purchase, or author’s ex- 
pense. 


Bobbs-Merrill Co. (The), 724 N. Meridian St., Indian- 
apolis. (75 titles yearly.) Novels, 60,000 words up, all 
types. Juveniles—teen ages, 40,000 words up. Non-fiction, 
adult and juvenile—biography, travel, popular science, 
politics, sociology, religion, 60,000 words up. Textbooks 
for schools and grades. Law books. Royalties. General 
publications, D. L. Chambers; textbooks, John R. Carr; 
law books, R. L. Moorhead. 

Boni (Albert & Charles), 66 5th Ave., New York. (20 
titles yearly.) Novels—high literary quality. Non-fiction— 
biography. Royalties. 
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Bowker (R. R.) Co., 62 W. 45th St., New York. (12 
titles yearly.) Book-trade reference books and periodicals. 

Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Ave., New York. Scout 
handbooks and technical literature on handicrafts, out- 
door and indoor activities, for boys 12 to 18 and Scout 
leaders. Little material purchased from writers outside 
of Scout field. Outright purchase. E. S. Martin. 

Bradley (Milton) Co., 74 Park St., Springfield, Mass. 
(10 to 12 titles yearly.) Juveniles, all ages; fairy tales. 
Illustrated novelties. Outright purchase or royalties. Edw. 
O. Clark, Jr. 

Brentano’s, 5th Ave. and 27th St., New York. (About 40 
titles yearly.) Novels—all types, especially literary. Non- 
fiction, adult--biography, history, travel, science, fine arts, 
music, politics, anthologies, produced plays. Royalties. 
Lowell Brentano. 

Brewer, Warren and Putnam, Inc., 6 E. 53d St., New 
York. (70 titles yearly.) Novels; non-fiction, adult and 
juvenile. Poetry, short-stories; seldom plays. Juvenile fic- 
tion, all ages, fairy tales. Royalties. Joseph Brewer. 


Bridge World (The), Inc., 570 Lexington Ave., New 
York. Books on Contract — and related subjects. 
Ely Culbertson; Lewis Copeland. 

Brown (Nicholas L.). 23 W. 31st St., New York. (10 
titles yearly.) Novels (up to 100,000). Adult non-fiction, 
technical works, handbooks of science and history. Fairy 
tales. Games. Royalties. 

Bruce Publishing Co., 407 E. Michigan St., Milwaukee. 
(30 titles yearly.) Non-fiction—teachers’ professional, re- 
ligious. Textbooks for elementary, secondary schools, col- 
leges. Royalties. Wm. G. and Wm. C. Bruce. 

Bugbee (The Willis N.) Co., Syracuse, N. Y. (60 
titles yearly.) Entertainment material, plays, recita- 
tions, monologues, pageants, stunts, games, special day 
material. Outright purchase. 

Burt (A. L.) Co., 114 E. 23rd St., New York. (200 titles 
yearly.) Novels—reprints only; no MSS. wanted. Juve- 
niles—all types, 50,000 words. Outright purchase. 

Business Bourse, 80 W. 40th St., New York. (5 titles 
yearly.) Economic, psychological, and unusual types of 
non-fiction. Royalties. 


Callaghan & Co., 401 E. Ohio St., Chicago. (50 to 60 
titles yearly.) Law and law textbooks; anything pertain- 
ing to law. Royalties. outright purchase, author’s ex- 
pense. 

Cameron Publishing Co., Woodmont, Conn. (5 titles 
vearly.) Technical books dealing with motion and sound 
pictures, radio, television. Outright purchase. 


Caspar, Krueger Dory Co., 772 N. Water St., Milwaukee. 
(20 to 30 titles yearly.) Educational and technical works. 
Catholic Education Press, 1326 Quincy St., N. E., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Educational treatises, professional textbooks. 


Century Co. (The), 353 4th Ave., New York. (100 to 160 
titles yearly.) Novels and juveniles, all types. Non-fiction 
—popular science, religious, travel, history, biography; 
textbooks. Royalties. Barry Benefield, book editor; Bar- 
bara Nolan, juveniles. 

Chelsea House, 79 7th Ave., New York. Novels—pur- 
chases outright all book rights to published serials (55,- 
000 to 65,000). At present buying only love stories. Ronald 
Oliphant. 

Chemical Catalog Company, Inc., 419 4th Ave., New 
York. (12 titles yearly.) Textbooks, technical works, in 
chemistry, physics, etc. Royalties. 

Christian Alliance Publishing Co., 260 W. 44th St., New 
York. (12 titles yearly.) Protestant religious literature. 
Rev. David J. Fant. Royalties or author’s expense. 

Church (John) Co., 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
(Division of Theodore Presser .) Music, music text- 
books, operettas, musical novelties. Royalties or purchase. 
Address Theodore Presser Co. 

Clark (Arthur H.) Co., Glendale, Calif. (5 to 8 titles 
yearly.) Non-fiction—biography, history, travel, sociology, 
economics. Specializes in Americana. Royalties, or author’s 
expense. 

Clarke (The S. J.) Publishing Co., 11 S. Desplaines St., 
Chicago. (5 titles yearly.) Histories—state, section, city, 
me etc., with biographies. Royalties or outright pur- 
chase. 

Clode (Edward J.), Inc., 156 5th Ave., New York. (12 
titles yearly.) Novels—popular themes, principally detec- 
tive (75,000). Royalties. 

Clute (Willard N.) & Co., Butler University, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. (2 or 3 titles yearly.) Untechnical works on 
botany. Author’s expense. 

Cokesbury Press, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. (50 
titles yearly.) Adult non-fiction—history, biography, philo- 
sophy, inspirational, sociology. Textbooks. Non-denomina- 
tional religious and theological books. Games; novelties. 
Royalties or outright purchase. Pat Beaird. 

Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York. 
(80 titles yearly.) Non-fiction, adult—biography, history, 
philosophy, philology, science, popular science, politics, 
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sociology, education, textbooks. 


Charles G. Proffitt. 


Concordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. (40 titles yearly.) Novels, religious back- 
ground (Lutheran); religious and devotional books; text- 
books for grade schools, religious and Sunday School 
greeting cards, novelties. Juvenile non-fiction. Usually 
outright purchase. 


Cook (David C.) Pub. Co., Elgin, Ill. Juveniles. 


Copeland (Lewis), Co., Inc., 570 Lexington Ave., New 
York. (12 titles yearly.) Occasional novels. Adult non- 
fiction—educational, cultural. Royalties or outright pur- 
chase. Lewis Copeland; Lloyd E. Smith. Prefers prelim- 
inary correspondence. 


Council of Women for Home Missions, 105 E. 22nd St., 
New York. Mission study books. Purchase or royalties. 


Covici-Friede, Inc., 386 4th Ave., New York. (65 title: 
yearly.) Novels; non-fiction; poetry, successful New York 
plays; educational works. Royalties. Donald S. Friede; 
Harry Block. 


Crime Club (The), Inc., Garden City, N. Y. (50 titles 
yearly.) Detective and mystery novels, 70,000 to 100,000 
words. Royalties. Malcolm Johnson. 


Crofts (F. S.) & Co., 41 Union Square W., New York. 
yearly.) College textbooks. Royalties. F. S. 
otts. 


Crowell (Thomas Y.) Co., 393 4th Ave., New York. (50 
to 100 titles yearly.) Juvenile fiction. Non-fiction, adult 
and juvenile—biography, history, travel, science, handi- 
craft, fine arts, music, education, business. Royalties (10 
per cent), sometimes outright purchase. 


Cupples & Leon Co., 470 4th Ave., New York. (16 titles 


yearly.) Juveniles—all types. Royalties or outright pur- 
chase. A Leon. 


religion; Royalties. 


Davis (F. A.) Co., 1914-16 Cherry St., Philadelphia. (14 
to 20 titles yearly.) Medical, nursing, scientific, educa- 
tional works. Royalties, occasionally outright purchase, 
or author’s expense. 


Day (The John) Co., 386 4th Ave., New York. (35 titles 
yearly.) Novels; non-fiction; educational textbooks, poetry, 
translations. Royalties. Richard J. Walsh. 


De La Mare (A. T.) Co., 448 W. 37th St., New York. 
(5 titles yearly.) Garden, horticulture, countryside books. 
10 per cent royalties. 


Denison (T. S.) & Co., 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
(100 titles yearly.) Full evening and one-act plays, vaude- 
ville sketches, monologues, entertainment material for 
amateurs. Outright purchase. 


Derrydale Press, 127 E. 34th St., New York. (15 titles 
yearly.) Books on sport—fox hunting, racing, shooting, 
fishing (not athletics). Sporting classics. Royalties, out- 
right purchase or author’s expense. 

Deseret Book Company, 44 E. on South Temple, Salt 
Lake City. (6 to 15 titles yearly.) Seminary textbooks. 
Latter Day Saints Church books. Royalties or outright 
purchase. T. Albert Hooper. 

Dial Press, Inc., 152 W. 13th St., New York. (60 titles 
yearly.) Novels, all types (80,000 to 100,000), with Amer- 
ican settings. Non-fiction, adult—biography, history, phil- 
osophy, science, fine arts, anthologies. Poetry; short-story 
— Royalties or outright purchase. Lincoln Mac- 

eagh. 


Diehl, Landau & Pettit, 16 E. 17th St., New York. (10 
to 20 titles yearly.) General works, books on chess, check- 
ers, games, art. Royalties, purchase, or author’s expense. 
Louis Landau. 


Ditson (Oliver) Company, Inc., 359 Boylston St., Bos- 
ton. Music and music manuals, textbooks. Royalties or 
outright purchase. William Arms _ Fisher. 


Dodd, Mead & Co., 443 4th Ave., New York. (150 titles 
yearly.) Novels, 70,000 words up. Juveniles, ages 10 to 15. 
Non-fiction, adult and juvenile; travel, biography, nature, 
essays, arts and crafts. Poetry, plays. Royalties, occa- 
sionally outright purchase. F. C. Dodd. 


Donohue (M. A.) & Co., 701 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
(25 titles yearly.) Juvenile fiction up to 18 years; fairy 
tales, non-fiction. Reprints. Gift books. Outright pur- 
chase.. Does not solicit manuscripts. 


Doubleday, Doran & Co., Garden City, New York, and 
244 Madison Ave., New York. (300 titles yearly.) Novels; 
mystery stories. Juveniles. All types of non-fiction. 
Verse. Royalties. Russell Doubleday, editor; Harry E. 
Maule. Malcolm Johnson, assoc. eds. Dorothy M. Bryan, 
editor Junior Book Dept. 

Drake (Frederick J.) & Co., 179 No. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. Commercial art, mechanical, technical books, 
practical books for home study. Royalties. S. W. Drake. 

Dramatic Publishing Co., 542 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
(50 titles yearly.) Plays simple in setting and costume, 
3 acts, 2%4 hours; entertainments, monologues, any dram- 
atic material. Outright purchase. R. F. Sergel. 
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Duffield & Green, 200 Madison Ave., New York. (30 
titles yearly.) Novels—all types. Juvenile fiction, 2 to 16 
years. Non-fiction—all types, especially biographies. 
Royalties or other basis. Horace Green. 

Dutton (E. P.) & Co., Inc., 300 4th Ave., New York. 
(200 titles yearly.) Novels of permanent literary value; 
mystery pol detective fiction. Non-fiction—religion, travel, 
fine arts, biography, reminiscence, belles lettres, history, 
science, Brann amily psychics, child culture. Textbooks, 
technical works, plays, short-stories, reprint editions, 
translations, calendars, novelties, reference works. Ju- 
venile fiction and non-fiction; fairy tales. Royalties. Mer- 
ton S. Yewdale. 


Eldridge Entertainment House, Franklin, O. (50 titles 
yearly.) Amateur entertainments, plays for children and 
adults, cantatas, orations for schools and churches. Out- 
right purchase. H. C. Eldridge. 

Extension Press, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. Cath- 
olic books, articles of devotion, ristmas cards, Catholic 
art calendars. 

Eyencourt Press, 440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (10 titles 
yearly.) Novels, adult non-fiction, translations. Royal- 
ties. 

Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 9 E. 41st St., New York. (1 
titles yearly.) Novels, all types. Non-fiction—philosophy, 
biography, social sciences; poetry, short-stories, plays, 
gift books, translations. Juvenile fiction and non-fiction, 
all ages; fairy tales. Royalties. John Farrar. 


Faxon (F. W.) Co., 83 Francis St., Boston. (6 titles 
yearly.) Indexes, biographies, library references. Roy- 
alties. 


Financial Publishing Co., 9 Newbury St., Boston. (5 
titles yearly.) Financial and statistical tables. Royalties. 
Charles H. Gushee. 

Fischer (J.) & Bro., 119 W. 40th St., New York. (100 
titles yearly.) Choral works, organ music, action-songs, 
drills, entertainments for schools. 

Fitzgerald Publishing Corporation, 14 E. 38th St., New 
York. (30 titles yearly.) Plays, minstrels, entertainments. 
Outright purchase. W. M. Sloane IIL 

Flanagan (A.) Co., 920 N. Franklin St., Chicago. (10 
to 15 titles yearly.) "Educational works, textbooks, teach- 
ers’ aids. Plays and entertainments for schools. Juveniles, 
6 to 14 years; fairy tales. Royalties or outright purchase. 
N. M. Banta. 

Forbes (B. C.) Publishing Co., 120 5th Ave., New York. 
(10 titles yearly.) Business, financial, economic books. 
Royalties. 

Fordham University Press, 233 Broadway, New York. 
Novels, non-fiction, textbooks, technical works, poetry, 
plays, volumes of short-stories, translations. Legendary 
folk-lore. Royalties. Pierre Marique, Jr. 

Franklin & Charles, 510 Race Ave., Lancaster, Pa. 
Technical books—mathematics, physics, electrical engin- 
eering. Closed market. Rollin L. arles. 

French (Samuel), 25 W. 45th St., New York. Plays, 
long and short, for amateurs, Little Theatres, reading 
and study. Royalties or outright purchase. 

Friendship Press, 150 5th Ave., New York. (10 titles 
yearly.) Books on world friendship. Juvenile fiction, ages 
6 to 12, non-fiction; no fairy tales. Outright purchase. 

Funk & Wagnalls Co., 354 4th Ave., New York. (30 to 
40 titles yearly.) Non-fiction; adult—biography, travel, 
science. Semi-educational volumes. Roy- 
alties. Clifford Smyth. 

Gabriel (Samuel) Sons & Co., 76 Sth Ave., New York. 
(15 titles yearly.) Juveniles, 3 to 8 years, cutouts, novel- 
ties, ideas. Outright purchase, occasionally royalties. A. 
R. Gabriel. 

Garden City Publishing Co., Inc., Garden City, N. Y. 
Reprint non-fiction, juveniles. No manuscripts purchased. 
Royalties. Robert F. DeGrabb. 

Ginn and Company, 15 Ashburton PI, Boston. (150 
titles yearly.) Textbooks for elementary schools, high 
schools, colleges. Royalties. C. H. Thurber. 

Globe Book Co., Inc., 175 5th Ave., New York. (10 titles 
early.) Non-fiction, textbooks—history, law, lish, 
oreign languages, science. Specializes in texts, outlines, 
drill devices, and reviews for elementary, high school, 
and college use. Royalties, author’s expense. A, 
Lerner. 

Godwin (William), Inc., 100 5th Ave., New York. Will 
consider light fiction (60,000); books of permanent value. 
Royalties. Prefers query. Dorothy Waring. 

Goldsmith Publishing Co. (The), 5th Ave., Bldg., New 
York. Juvenile fiction, all ages, up to 50,000 words. Out- 
right purchase. A. A. Schoenberger. 

Gorham (Edwin S.), Inc., 18 W. 45th St., New York. 
Religious books. Royalties, occasionally author’s expense. 

Gospel Trumpet Co., Anderson, Ind. (12 titles yearly.) 
Religious and moral novels. Adult and juvenile non-fiction 
—religious; gift books; greeting cards; religious pageants, 
playlets for children, young people. Juvenile fiction, reli- 
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gious and moral; no fairy tales. Poetry. Greeting cards. 
Royalties. W. B. McCreary. 

Gotham House, Inc., 66 5th Ave., New York. (12 to 15 
titles yearly.) (General publishers; emphasis on  non- 
fiction; fiction of high standard (up to 100,000.) Royalties. 
Coley B. Taylor. 

Graham (Charles E.) & Co., 39 Division St., Newark, 
N. J. (Limited market.) Juvenile color books and play- 
things, 2 to 12 years; fairy tales. Outright purchase. 

Greenberg, Publisher, Inc., 160 5th Ave., New York. 
(25 titles yearly.) Non-fiction, adult—biography, psychol- 
ogy, science, education. Translations. Royalties. C. I. 
Friedman. 

Gregg Publishing Co., 270 Madison Ave., New York. 
(40 titles yearly.) Commercial education, modern language, 
mathematics, textbooks. Business books. Royalties. Rupert 
P. SoRelle. 

Grosset & Dunlap, 1140 Broadway, New York. Reprints 
only. H. F. Juergens. 


_Haldeman-Julius Publications, Girard, Kans. Non-fic- 
tion = for “Little Blue Books,” usually by assign- 
ment. tright purchase, payment on acceptance. 
Haldeman-Julius. 

Hale, Cushman and Flint, Inc., 857 Boylston St., Boston. 
Principally non-fiction, adult; biography, travel, art, 
philosophy, popular science. Royalties. 

Hall & McCreary Company, 434 S. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago. Grammar and high-school textbooks. Royalties or 
outright purchase. 

Harcourt, Brace & Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York. 
(100 titles yearly.) Novels—high literary quality. Juvenile 
fiction, 12 to 16 years; fairy tales. Non-fiction, adult and 
juvenile—all types. Verse, plays, collections of short- 
stories; gift books; textbooks for colleges and high 
schools; trade books. Royalties, outright purchase, occa- 
sionally author’s expense. 

Harlow Publishing Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. (25 titles 
yearly.) Law and school textbooks, classics. Royalties, out- 
right purchase or author’s expense. Victor E. Harlow. 

Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33d St., New York. (250 titles 
yearly.) Novels. Non-fiction, adult and juvenile; science, 
religion, travel, biography, popular history, etc.; text- 
books, gift books, translations; medical, business, indus- 
trial monographs. Poetry, collections of short-stories, 
verse. — all ages; fairy tales. Juvenile editor, 
Miss Virginia Kirkus; business, Ordway Tead; college 
textbook, S. MacGregor; high-school textbook, R. M. 
Pearson; religious, Eugene Exman. Royalties. 

Harvard University Press, 21 Randall Hall, Cambridge, 
Mass. (60 titles yearly.) Scholarly books, non-fiction, all 
fields. Royalties. 

Heath (D. C.) & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston. (0) 
titles yearly.) Textbooks, technical works, dictionaries. 
Juvenile non-fiction, fairy tales. Royalties or outright 
purchase. Frank W. Scott; Alexander Green for modern 
languages. 

Helburn (Wm.) Inc., 15 E. 55th St., New York. (6 titles 
yearly.) Architectural and industrial and decorative art 
books. Royalties. M. L. Helburn, Pres. 

Henkle (Rae D.) Publisher, 381 4th Ave., New York. 
(15 to 20 titles yearly.) Novels (no mystery, detective, 
erotic or sensational types). Non-fiction, history, biog- 
raphy, etc.; translations. Miss Henrietta Henkle. Roy- 
alties. 

Henley (Norman W.) Publishing Co., 2 W. 45th St., 
New York. (10 titles yearly.) Scientific, electrical, aviation 
technical books. Royalties or outright purchase. 

Herder (B.) Book Co., 15 and 17 S. Broadway, St. Louis, 
Mo. (25 titles yearly.) Catholic religious novels. Catholic 
non-fiction—biography, history, science, education, reli- 
gion. Textbooks. Royalties or outright purchase. 

Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, Inc., 5 Union Square, W., 
New York. (10 to 20 titles yearly.) Educational books; 
textbooks—elementary and high school. Music. Royalties, 
occasionally outright purchase. Thomas N. Hinds. 

Hoeber (Paul B.), Inc., 76 5th Ave., New York. (50 titles 
yearly.) Medical works. 

Holt (Henry) & Company, 1 Park Ave., New York. 
(100 titles yearly.) Novels—all types. Juveniles. Non- 
fiction—humorous and serious, business. Poetry. High- 
school and college textbooks. Royalties. Richard Thorn- 
ton, college and miscellaneous department; Horace G. 
Butler, high school department. 

Home Correspondence School, Springfield, Mass. Books 
on writing. Royalties. J. Berg Esenwein. 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston. (200 titles 
yearly.) Novels—all types. Non-fiction—serious and reli- 
gious. Textbooks, technical works, classical collections, 
reference works. Juvenile fiction and non-fiction, ages 5 
Royalties. Ferris Greenslet; juveniles, Mary 

alsh. 


Inman (Maurice), Inc. 71 W. 45th St., New York. 
Reprints of rare ks, standard works. 
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International Publishers Co., 381 4th Ave., New York. 
(20 titles yearly.) Novels—sociological and problem. Trans- 
lations. Non-fiction, adult—biography, history, philosophy, 
politics, sociology, education, religion. Textbooks. Short- 
story collections. Royalties. 

International Textbook Co., 1001 Wyoming Ave., Scran- 
ton, Pa. (100 titles yearly.) Technical and business text- 
books, technical works. Outright purchase. D. E. Carpen- 
ter, Vice-Pres. 


Jewish Publication Society of America, S. E. cor. 
Broad and Spring Garden Sts., Philadelphia. Jewish sub- 
jects. Novels; non-fiction, adult and juvenile; textbooks; 
volumes of short-stories, poetry, plays; translations. 
Juveniles; fairy tales. Royalties or outright purchase. 
Prof. Isaac Husik, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia. 

Johns Hopkins Press, Gilman Hall, Homewood, Balti- 
more, Md. (40 titles yearly.) Scientific, history, practical 
science, political economy, medicine, general books. Does 
not solicit manuscripts. Royalties or author’s expense. 

Johnson Publishing Co., 8-10 S. 5th St., Richmond, 
Va. School and college textbooks. Royalties. 

Jones (Marshall) Co., Inc., 212 Summer St., Boston. (10 
to 20 titles yearly.) Distinctive books in all fields, em- 
phasis on textbooks, supplementary readers and books 
that appeal to a special market. High-grade non-fiction 
wanted. Royalties, occasionally author’s expense. 

Judson Press (The), 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
(20 to 30 titles yearly.) Religious, religious educational 
works, adult and juvenile; some fiction adapted to chil- 
dren, occasionally adults; fairy tales. Royalties, pur- 
chase, sometimes author’s expense. Mitchell Bronk, D.D. 

Judy Publishing Co., 3323 Michigan Blvd., Chicago. Dog 
books, general works. Not in market for MSS. Royal- 
ties. Will Judy. 


Kenedy (P. J.) & Sons, 12 Barclay St., New York. (20 
titles yearly.) Novels (80,000). Juveniles (50,000). Catholic 
religious, historical, philosophical works. Royalties or 
outright purchase. J. F. Fallon. 

Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. (5 to 10 titles year- 
ly.) Visual instruction books. Royalties. G. E. Hamilton. 
King (Aifred H.), Inc., 432 4th Ave., New York. ( 
to 25 titles yearly.) Novels—modern, sex, adventure, 
Western (60,000 to 120,000.) Novels on American scene, 
broad canvas; problem novels of interest to women. Non- 
fiction, travel, sociology, popular science. Prompt and 

considerate reading. Royalties. Harold Strauss. 

Knopf (Alfred A.), Inc., 730 5th Ave., New York. (125 
titles yearly.) Movels—high literary quality, all types. 
Non-fiction—all types. Educational books, short-story 
collections, verse, translations. Juveniles. Royalties. 


Laidlaw Brothers, 320 E. 21st St., Chicago; 36 W. 24th 
St., New York. (30-50 titles yearly.) Educational books, 
icture books, all ages up to high school. Royalties. E. 
Keener. 

Lauriat (Charles E.) Co., 385 Washington St., Boston. 
Specializes in nautical books, facts, not fiction. 

Lawyers Cooperative Publishing Co. (The), Aqueduct 
Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. (50 to 100 titles yearly.) Law 
books prepared by staff. 

Lea & Febiger, 600 S. Washington Sq., Philadelphia. 
(20 titles yearly.) Medical, dental, pharmaceutical, nurs- 
ing, agricultural, general scientific ks. Royalties. 

Lippincott (J. B.) Company, E. Washington Sq., 
Philadelphia. (75 to 100 general titles yearly.) Novels, 
all types. Juveniles (50,000 to 75,000)—12 to 16 years; rarely 
fairy tales. Non-fiction—adult and juvenile, all types. 
Textbooks. Specializes in biography, history, art, fiction, 
educational and medical works. Rarely poetry or essays. 
Royalties; occasional outright purchase. J. Jefferson 
Jones. 

Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston. (80 titles 
yearly.) Novels, high literary standard (60,000 up). Juve- 
nile fiction and non-fiction (25,000 to 100,000), all ages; 
fairy tales. Non-fiction, adult—inspiration biography, 
travel, drama, home economics, psychology. Textbooks, 
3-act produced plays; legal works. Royalties. Occasional 
purchase. General literature, Herbert F. Jenkins; ju- 
venile, Miss Lucille Gulliver; school books, James R. Mc- 
Donald; legal, Arthur Duhig. 

Liveright. Inc.. 31 W. 47th St., New York. (120 
titles yearly.) Novels, satirical, humorous, historical, etc., 
(up to 150,000). Non-fiction—biography, autobiography, 
travel, classics, etc., (up to 200,000). Few volumes of poetry, 
plays, short-stories. Royalties. 

Long (Ray) and Richard R. Smith, Inc., 12 E. 41st St., 
New York. Novels, non-fiction, college textbooks, poetry, 
pw da translations. Juvenile fiction and non-fiction. Roy- 
alties. 

Longmans, Green & Co., 55 5th Ave., New York. (200 
to 300 titles yearly.) Novels—all types. Juveniles, 6 to 18 
ears; various historical or present-day types. Textbooks. 

on-fiction—biography, science, philosophy, travel, es- 
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says, technical and reference books. Plays. (3-act com- 
edies, 10 or 12 characters). Reprints. Royalties, some- 
times outright purchase. Submit general MSS. to Max- 
well Aley; college textbooks to A alker; elementary 
textbooks to William R. Crowley; plays to Play Dept.; 
juveniles to Bertha L. Gunterman. 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., 275 Congress St., Boston. 
(20 or more titles yearly.) Juveniles (25,000 to 100,000.) 
Novels (up to 100,000). Non-fiction—serious works. Short- 
story collections. Royalties or outright purchase. W. F. 
Gregory. 

Lutheran Literary Board, Burlington, Iowa. (12 titles 
yearly.) Religious and scientific books, apologetics. In- 
dependentally or author’s expense. Dr. R. Neumann, Box 
573, Burlington, Ia. 

Lyons & 221 E. 20th St., Chicago. (15 titles 
yearly.) Textbooks; supplementary reading books. Royal- 
ties or outright purchase. J. . Carnahan. 


Macaulay Co. (The), 381 4th Ave., New York. (50 titles 
yearly.) Novels. Juveniles. Biography; belles lettres; 
translations. Royalties, occasionally outright purchase. 

Macfadden Book Co., Inc., 1926 Broadway, New York. 
(12 titles yearly.) Novels; non-fiction, adult; technical 

ks, translations, encyclopedias, reprints. Royalties. 

Macmillan Co. (The), 60 Sth Ave., New York. (750 titles 
yearly.) Novels. Non-fiction, adult and juvenile—bio- 
graphies, economics, travel, scientific, religion, world prob- 
lems, technical. Textbooks. Verse, translations, classical 
collections. Juveniles, all ages; fairy tales. Royalties. 
Harold S. Latham, general books; Allen H. Nelson, text- 
books; J. N. Myers, medical; L. H. Seaman, juvenile. 

Macrae Smith Company, 1712 Ludlow St., Philadelphia. 
(30 titles yearly.) Novels. Juveniles, all ages. Non-fiction, 
adult—biography, travel, nature, religion. Gift books. Roy- 
alties or outright purchase. Edward Shenton. 

McBride (Robert M.) & Co., 4 W. 16th St., New York. 
(100 titles yearly.) Novels—literary quality, popular appeal, 
adventure, detective, mystery. Juveniles, 8 to 18; rarely 
fairy tales. Non-fiction, adult and juvenile—biography, 
history, travel, mental science, art, architecture. Royalties. 
Richard B. Glaenzer. 

McClurg (A. C.) & Co., 333 E. Ontario St., Chicago. 
Novels—popular appeal, American settings. Non-fiction, 
adult—biography, history, popular science, handicraft, 
——— sports. Specializes in Western books. Roy- 
alties. 

_McGraw-Hill Book Co., 370 7th Ave., New York. (100 
titles yearly.) Non-fiction, adult—science, agriculture, 
business, economics, engineering. Textbooks. Royalties. 

McKay (David) Company, 604 S. Washington Sq., Phil- 
adelphia. (30 titles cam Juveniles—all ages. Scientific, 
business, technical books, classical collections, dictionaries, 
miscellany. Royalties—10 per cent of retail price. 

McLoughlin Brothers, 64 Park St., Springfield, Mass. 
(80 titles yearly.) Juveniles, all ages. Novelties. Special- 
izes in painting, toy, and linen books in color. Outright 
purchase or royalties. Edw. O. Clark, Jr. 

McVey (John Joseph), 1229 Arch St., Philadelphia. Edu- 
cational, technical books. Outright purchase. 

Medical Art Agency, 191-27 113th Road, St. Albans, L. L, 
N. Y. Medical books, medical prints. Royalties, outright 
purchase, sometimes author’s expense. F. J. Rebman. 

Meigs Publishing Co., 805 Occidental Bldg., Indianapolis. 
(100 titles yearly.) Religious works, plays, pageants for 
special Fig oyalties or outright purchase. P. 

res. 

Merrill (Charles E.) Company, 381 4th Ave., New York. 
(12 to 50 titles yearly.) Elementary and high school 
textbooks. Royalties or purchase. Edwin W. Fielder. 

Midwest Co. (The), 1645 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Occasjonal novels (100,000). Non-fiction, adult— 
biography, history, nature, essays, popular science. Plays, 
semi-technical works, gift books, compiled works. Prac- 
tical books on sports, hobbies, etc. Royalties. Edward 
Frank Allen. Prefers preliminary correspondence. 

Minton, Balch & Co., 2 W. 45th St., New York. (30 
to 40 titles yearly.) Novels (60,000 to 90,000)—literary 
quality, with American settings. Non-fiction, adult— 
biography, history, travel, politics. Juveniles. Royalties. 
Lynn Carrick. 

Missionary Education Movement, 150 Sth Ave., New 
York. (25 titles yearly.) Mission and world friendship 
study books. Mission plays. Juvenile fiction and non- 
fiction, ages 6 to 18, on missions and world friendship. 
Seldom novels. Outright purchase or royalties. Franklin 
D. Cogswell. 

Modern Library, Inc., 20 E. 57th St., New York. (20 
titles yearly.) Reprints, anthologies. No manuscripts con- 

Morehouse Publishing Co. (The), 1801 W. Fond du Lac 
Ave., Milwaukee. (50 titles yearly.) Episcopal religious 
literature. Religious education. Gift books. Royalties, oc- 
casionally author’s expense. C. P. Morehouse. 
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Morrow (William) & Co., Inc., 386 4th Ave., New York. 
(50 titles yearly.) Novels (75,000 to 100,000), literary and 
popular, mystery stories. Juvenile fiction, 7 years up. 
Non-fiction—biography, history, economics. Poetry. Roy- 
alties, outright purchase. Frances Phillips. 

Mosby (The C. V.) Co., 3523 Pine Blvd., St. Louis. (35 
titles yearly.) Medical, dental, pharmacy, nursing, psy- 
chology, surgery books, college texts on biology, chem- 
istry, bacteriology, health, psychology, etc. 10 per cent 
royalties, rarely author’s expense. Paul Knabe. 


National Publishing Co., 239 S. American St., Philadel- 
phia. Religious books, Bibles, Bible studies, biography, 
general works; juvenile non-fiction, preferably Bible sto- 
ries. Royalties, seldom outright purchase. John W. 
Clinger. 

Nelson (Thomas) & Sons, 381 4th Ave., New York. (35 
titles yearly.) Juvenile fiction and non-fiction, all ages; 
fairy tales. Religious works, textbooks for supplementary 
reading, college textbooks, classical collections, diction- 
aries, encyclopedias. Royalties. 

Nervous & Mental Disease Pub. Co., 3617 10th St., N. 
W., Washington, D. C. Monographs on nervous and 
mental diseases. 10 per cent royalties. Wm. A. White, 
M.D., and Smith Ely Jelleffe, M.D. 

Newson & Company, 73 5th Ave., New York; 2500 Prairie 
Ave., Chicago. (6 titles yearly.) Textbooks, supplementary 
readers, teachers’ books. Royalties. 

New York Labor News Co., 45 Rose St., New York. 
Books on labor and allied subjects. 

Nichols A.) Publishing Co., Mass. His- 
torical and educational books. Standard works. 

Noble & Noble, 76 5th Ave., New York. (10 titles year- 
ly.) Non-fiction, adult and juvenile. Debates, public speak- 
ing anthologies. Textbooks—English, ethics, geography, 
hygiene, history, Latin, teachers’ helps. Royalties; some- 
times outright purchase. G. Clifford Noble, J. Kendrick 
Noble, Stanley R. Noble. 

Northwestern Press (The), 2600 Portland Ave., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Entertainment material, plays for high- 
school, college, societies, and general amateur production. 


Outright purchase. 
Norton (W. W.) & Co., 70 Sth Ave., New York. (40 
first or so-call 


titles yearly.) Novels—not afraid of : 
“high-brow” novels. Non-fiction—psychology, philosophy, 
biography, etc. College textbooks. Royalties. Elling Aanne- 
pote 9 Helen Lincoln, M. D. Herter Norton, W. W. Nor- 


ton, George Stevens. 


Oglethorpe University Press, Oglethorpe University, Ga. 
General publishers. Thornwell Jacobs. 

Open Court Publishing Compeer. 337 E. Chicago Ave., 
Chicago. (1 to 12 titles yearly.) Philosophy, religion, tech- 
nical works. Outright purchase or author’s expense. Mrs. 
Mary Hegeler Carus. 

Orange Judd Sy | Co., 15 E. 26th St., New York. 
(15 titles yearly.) Agricu tural, garden, handicraft works, 
textbooks. Royalties. 

Oxford Book Company, Inc., 111 5th Ave., New York. 
School textbooks, review books, drill books, work books, 
educational devices. Invites submission of MSS. Royal- 
ties or outright purchase. M. H. Kessel. 

Oxford University Press, 114 5th Ave., New York. (250 
titles yearly.) Non-fiction—biography, music, medicine. 
mae classical collections, dictionaries, Bibles. Juve- 
niles. 


Page (L. C.) & Company, 53 Beacon St., Boston. (50 
titles yearly.) Novels (60,000 to 80,000)—literary quality, 
popular appeal, uplift. Juvenile fiction (50,000 to 70,000)— 
6 to 16 years. Non-fiction, adult—travel, handicraft, fine 
arts, music, inspirational, anthologies. Gift ks—art, 
travel, music. Outright purchase or royalties. 

Paine Publishing Co., 40 E. 1st St., Dayton, O. (50 titles 
yearly.) Plays, entertainments, especially 3-act plays for 
high-schools, churches, clubs. Outright purchase. 

Pencil Points Press, Inc., 419 4th Ave., New York. 
Books on architecture and drawing. Royalties. 

Penn Publishing Co. (The), 925 Filbert S., Philadelphia. 
(30 to 40 titles yearly.) Novels (75,000 to 100,000) all types. 
Non-fiction—travel, biography, history, science, educa- 
tion, business, sports. Plays, entertainments. Juveniles, 
7 to 15 years (45,000 to 70,000); rarely fairy tales. Roy- 
alties. F. W. Shoemaker. 

Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon St., Boston. (10 titles yearly.) 
Religious books. 

Pitman (Isaac) & Sons, 2 W. 45th St., New York. (100 
titles yearly.) Scientific, ‘technical, arts and crafts, voca- 
tional, commercial, educational, business textbooks, tech- 
nical works. 10 per cent royalties. F. G. London. 

Platt & Munk Co. (The), Inc., 200 5th Ave., New York. 
(10 titles yearly.) Juvenile fiction, ages up to 12; educa- 
tional books. Outright purchase. 

Pratt, (John Lowell), Publisher, 67 W. 44th St., New 
York. Fiction, especially with background of American 
history. Royalties. 
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_Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 5th Ave., New York. (50 to 60 
titles yearly.) College and high school textbooks in_ fields 
of liberal arts, sciences, commerce; legal and quasi-legal 
books; loose-leaf tax and legal services. Royalties. 

Presbyterian Board of Christian Education, (The West- 
minster Press), Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia. Re- 
ligious textbooks. Rev. John T. Faris. 

Princeton University Press, Princeton, N. J. (25 titles 
science, art, government, economics, history, poetry, 
translations. Royalties or author’s expense. Paul G. Tom- 
linson, Mgr. 

Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington, Ill. (6 titles 
yearly.) Educational books for teachers and children. 

Pustet (F.) Company, Inc., 14 Barclay St., New York. 
(10 titles yearly.) Roman Catholic religious books. 10 per 
cent royalties or author’s expense. 

Putnam’s (G. P.) Sons, 2 W. 45th St., New York. (125 
to 150 titles —* Novels, all kinds (60,000 to 90,000). 
Non-fiction—travel, science, biography, exploration, etc. 
College textbooks. Successful New York plays. Juvenile 
— and non-fiction; fairy tales. Royalties. Lynn Car- 
rich, 


Rand McNally & Co., 536 S. Clark St., Chicago. (20 
titles yearly.) Juvenile fiction and non-fiction, all ages. 
Textbooks, poetry, gift books, translations, maps. Roy- 
alties, outright purchase, occasionally author’s expense. 
Miss F. M. Hammitt, textbook and special publications; 
B. B. Harvey, juvenile and general. 

_Random House, Inc., 20 E. 57th St., New York. (30 
titles yearly.) Lmiited editions only. Manuscripts not 
solicited. 

Red Label Reprints, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York. Re- 
print religious books only. 

Reilly & Lee Co., 325. W. Huron St., Chicago. (20-30 
titles yearly.) Novels—high literary quality, popular ap- 
peal. Non-fiction, adult and juvenile. Graduation, mem- 
ory books. Juvenile fiction; fairy tales. Royalties. Frank 
H. Pettee. 

Reilly (The Peter) Co., 133 N. Thirteenth St., Phila- 
delphia. (1 to 3 titles yearly.) Educational, medical, reli- 
gious (mostly Catholic) books. Author’s expense. 

_ Revell eng. H.) Co., 158 5th Ave., New York. (100 
titles yearly.) Fiction, juveniles, travel and_ religious 
works. Royalties. Philip J. Roberts. 


_Rimington & Hooper, 42 E. 80th St., New York. (8 
titles yearly.) Limited editions—poetry, volumes of short- 
stories, plays, classical collections. Interested chiefly in 
modern versions of recognized American and European 
gaa Royalties or outright purchase. Critchell Riming- 
on. 

Ronald Press Co. (The), 15 E. 26th St., New York. (50 
titles yearly.) Law, science, sociology, psychology, edu- 
cation, business, technical engineering, industrial, aero- 
nautical textbooks. Royalties. 

Rowe (The H. M.) Co., 624 N. Gilmor St., Baltimore, 
Md. Educational works, textbooks, reference works, book- 
keeping, typewriting, English, commercial arithmetic, 
etc. Royalties. Chas. G. Reigner. 

Row, Peterson & Co., Evanston, Ill. (25 titles yearly.) 
School textbooks; juvenile fiction, ages 8 to 16, Saale 
for school use, fairy tales, informational non-fiction. Plays 
for amateur production, full length anad one act. Roy- 
alties, outright purchase. R. K. Row; Lee Owen Snook, 
drama dept. 

Rudge — Edward), Publisher, 475 Sth Ave., New 
York. e titles yearly.) Non-fiction, technical works, 
compiled reference works, reprints in fine editions, fine 
arts, illustrated books. Royalties, possibly author’s ex- 
pense. 


Saalfield Publishing Co., Akron, O. (150 titles yearly.) 
Juvenile fiction and non-fiction, all ages (10,000 to 30,000). 
Outright purchase. A. L. Taylor. 

Sadlier (Wm. H.), Inc., 11 Park Place, New York. (35 
to 40 titles yearly.) Textbooks—history, geography, edu- 


cation. Royalties, outright purchase. F. X. Sadlier. 
Sanborn (Benj. H.) & Co., 221 E. 20th St., sor mee 
(25 titles yearly.) Textbooks. Royalties, occasionally 


author’s expense. W. F. Young. 

Saunders (W. B.) Company, W. Washington Sq., Phila- 
delphia. (50 titles yearly.) Textbooks—medicine, seer, 
veterinary, dentistry, nursing, science. Royalties. R. A 
Greene. 

Schirmer (G.), Inc. 3 E. 43rd St., New York. Music 
and educational books on music. Royalties or outright 
purchase. 

Scientific Book Corporation, 15 E. 26th St., New York. 
(5 titles yearly.) Mechanical, scientific, industrial books; 
especially building. Royalties, outright purchase. Charles 
F. Lurcott. 

Scott Foresman & Co., 623 S. Wabash Ave., ioe. 
(10 titles yearly.) Textbooks. Royalties. Gilbert W. Kelly. 
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Scribner’s (Charles) Sons, 597 Sth Ave., New York. (200 
titles yearly.) Novels (60,000 to 150,000). Juveniles (30,000 
to 80,000). Non-fiction, adult—serious, religious. Textbooks. 
Short-story collections. Verse. Royalties. 

Sears Publishing Co., Inc., 114 E. 32nd St., New York. 
(50 to 100 titles yearly.) Novels—all types. Non-fiction, 
all types. Juveniles, 3, 8, 14 yrs., fairy tales. Poetry, 
volumes of short-stories. Miscellaneous non-fiction. Roy- 
alties or outright purchase. H. M. Lorden. 

Shenandoah Publishing House, Inc., Strasburg, Va. (30 
titles yearly.) Histories, biographies, geneologies. Roy- 
alties, outright purchase, author’s expense. E. E. Keister. 

Shrewsbury Publishing Co., 5311 W. Lake St., Chicago. 
(6 titles yearly.) Entertainment books; gift books, grad- 
uation, guest, baby books. Juvenile fiction, 3 to 8 years; 
fairy tales. Outright purchase; royalties. C. Morton Hill. 

Silver, Burdett & Co., 39 Division St., Newark, N. J. 
(15 titles yearly.) Textbooks for high school and college. 
Royalties. Robert D. Williamson. 

Simmons-Boardman Pub. Co., 30 Church St., New York. 
(6 titles yearly.) Technical books on rail, marine, air 
transportation, management subjects. Royalties, occasion- 
ally outright purchase. E. W. Shimmons. 

Simon and Schuster, Inc., 386 4th Ave., New York. 
(40 titles yearly.) Novels—high literary quality; excep- 
tional mystery and detective; first novels. Non-fiction, 
adult—biography, adventure, autobiography, games, nov- 
elty books. Translations. Royalties. Clifton Fadiman. 

Smith (Harrison), and Robert Haas, Inc., 17 E. 49th 
St., New York. (30 titles yearly.) General publishers; 
ones submissions. Royalties. Harrison Smith; Robert 

aas. 

Southern Publishing Co. (The), 601 Fourth Unit, Santa 
Fe Bldg., Dallas, Tex. (10 titles yearly.) School textbooks. 
Royalties. J. L. Gragg. 

Southwest Press (The), 2007 Bryan St., Dallas, Tex. 
(15 titles yearly.) Non-fiction, adult and juvenile; text- 

ks, volumes of poetry, short-stories, plays; trans- 
lations; fairy tales. P. L. Turner. Royalties. 

Stanford University Press, Stanford University, Cal. 
(25 titles yearly.) Text and reference books, scholarly 
works, all types except fiction, verse or plays. Royalties, 
occasionally author’s expense. Wm. H. Davis, editor. 

Stechert (G. E.) & Co., 31 E. 10th St., New York. 
Reprints of rare books. Foreign languages. 

Stokes (Frederick A.) Co., 443 4th Ave., New York. (100 
titles yearly.) Novels—all types. Non-fiction, all types. 
Technical works, gift books, poetry, rarely collections 
of short-stories, plays; humor. Juvenile fiction and non- 
fiction, all ages. Welcomes new writers. Royalties or out- 
right purchase. H. W. Stokes. 

Sully (George) & Co., Inc., 114 E. 25th St., New York. 
(12 titles yearly.) Adult and juvenile non-fiction—bio- 
graphy, humor, travel, popular science. Royalties or out- 
right purchase. G. Leonard Sully. 

Sunday School Board, Southern Baptist Convention, 
161 8th Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. (20 titles yearly.) Re- 
ligious non-fiction, adult and juvenile; religious textbooks. 
Novels. Royalties. John L. Hill. 


United Lutheran Publication House, 1228 Spruce St., 
Philadelphia. (12 titles yearly.) Juveniles. Sunday-school 
textbooks. 

University of California_Press, Berkeley, Calif. (150 
scientific papers yearly.) Publishes mainly manuscripts 
of the faculty and graduate students. No payment. George 
Calhoun. 

University of one Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago. 
(9 titles yearly.) Philosophy, law, philology, science, 
popular science, fine arts, politics, sociology, education, 
business, religion, textbooks. Juvenile religious books. 
Royalties or author’s expense. Gordon J. Laing. 

University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, Minn. (20 
titles yearly.) College textbooks, contributions to literature 
and knowledge. Juvenile non-fiction. Translations. Roy- 
alty, subsidy, or author’s expense. M. S. Harding. 

University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
(15 to 25 titles yearly.) Non-fiction, all types, especially 
Southern history, biography. Royalties or author’s ex- 
pense. W. T. Couch. 

University of Oregon Press, Eugene, Ore. Textbooks, 
technical works. Manuscripts not invited. Eric W. Allen. 

University of Pennsylvania Press, 3622 Locust St., Phil- 
adelphia. (25 titles yearly.) 


Vanguard Press, 100 5th Ave., New York. Novels. Non- 
fiction, adult—biography, history, travel, popular science, 
music, politics. Reprints. Royalties. James Henle. 

Van Nostrand (D.) Co., Inc., 250 4th Ave., New York. 
(30 titles yearly.) College textbooks, business, engineer- 
ing, scientific, technology. M. Crane. : 

Viking Press, Inc., (The), 18 E. 48th St., New York. 
(50 titles yearly.) Novels—high literary standard. Non- 
fiction, adult, all types. Occasional verse, collections of 
short-stories. Royalties. 
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Volland (The P. F.) Co., Joliet, Ill., (10 titles yearly.) 
Juvenile picture books up to 10 years; not over 20,000 
words; older children’s books, 12 to 16, 60,000 words; fairy 
tales. Non-fiction—-things to do, books of semi-technical 
nature. Painting books, cut-out novelties. Greeting cards, 
calendars, games. Royalties or outright purchase. 


Wagner (Harr) Publishing Co., 609 Mission St., San 
Francisco. (15 titles yearly.) Textbooks. Juvenile fiction, 
ages 8 to 12; non-fiction, 5 to 18. Royalties or author’s 
expense. Harr Wagner. 

‘Wahr (George), Ann Arbor, Mich. Educational and tech- 
nical books. Royalties. 

Warne (Frederick) & Co., 381 4th Ave., New York. 
Juveniles; adult non-fiction. Royalties. 

Warwick & York, 10 E. Centre St., Baltimore, Md. 
Scientific books, education, psychology. 

Washburn (Ives), Inc., 411 E. 57th St., New York. 
(15 titles yearly.) Novels. Serious works, memoirs. Juve- 
niles. Royalties. Ives Washburn, Pres. 

Washburn & Thomas, P. O. Box 131, Cambridge, Mass. 
(8 titles yearly.) Non-fiction—biography, essays, travel, 
etc. Poetry, gift books. Royalties, or outright purchase. 
David W. Bailey. 


Webb Book P Co., 55-79 E. 10th St., St. Paul, 
Minn. Agricultural, home economics, vocational, indus- 
trial textbooks; general works. Royalties. 

West Publishing Co., 52 W. 3rd St., St. Paul, Minn. 
Law books. 


Westminster Press (The), Philadelphia. See Presbyterian 
Board of Christian Education. 


Wheeler Publishing Co., 2831 S. Park Way, Chicago. 
Elementary :— especially readers, ages 6 to 10. 
Royalties. H. Wheeler. 


Whittlesey House, 330 W. 42d St., New York. (Trade 
division of McGraw-Hill Book Co.) Non-fiction in fields 
of non-technical science, economics, serious biography, 
ueoe, etc. Prefers query in advance. Royalties. Guy 
olt. 


Whitman mega & Co., 323 W. Randolph St., Chicago. 
(10 to 20 titles yearly.) Juvenile fiction, ages 6 to 16; no 
fairy tales. Outright purchase. Eleanore Gould. 


Wilde (W. A.) Company, 131 Clarendon St., Boston. 
(10 titles yearly.) Juvenile fiction (40,000 to 50,000); semi- 
educational or semi-supplementary reading; non-fiction, 
adult and juvenile—history, travel, inspirational, relig- 
ious, gift books. Royalties. 


Wiley (John) & Sons, Inc., 440 4th Ave., New York. 
(80 titles yearly.) Technical books; sociology, engineering, 
business,’ etc. Royalties. 

Willett, Clark & Colby, 440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
(10 titles yearly.) Religious novels (over 50,000), any type. 
Distinctive non-fiction, preferably religious. Poetry. Roy- 
alties. Thomas Curtis Clark, Robert L. Willett. 

Williams & Wilkins Co., Mt. Royal and Guilford Ave., 
Baltimore, Md. (30 titles yearly.) Research works—sci- 
ence, agriculture, education, medicine, biology, bacter- 
iology, chemistry, psychology, nature. Royalties. E. F. 
Williams. 

Wilson (H. W.) Co., 950 University Ave., New York. 
(35 titles yearly.) Bibliographical works for libraries and 
book sellers; reference books for debaters. Royalties. H. 
W. Wilson. 

Winston (John C.) Co., 1006 Arch St., Philadelphia. (75 
titles yearly.) Non-fiction, adult and juvenile—all types 
Textbooks; religious works; biography; social and politi- 
cal discussion; poetry, gift books, games. Royalties; 
authors’ books. W. D. Lewis. 

Wise (Wm. H.) & Co., 50 W. 47th St., New York. 
Educational classics, standard modern sets. 

Woman’s Press (The), 600 Lexington Ave., New York. 
Educational and religious volumes growing out of Y. W. 
C. A. organization. Royalties, occasional outright pur- 
chase. Rhoda E. McCulloch. 

Wood (Wm.) & Co., Mt. Royal and Guilford Aves., 
Baltimore. Division of the Williams & Wilkins Co. Medi- 
cal books. Royalties. 

World Book Company, 313 Park Hill Ave., Yonkers, N. 
Y. (30 titles yearly.) chool and college textbooks. Roy- 
alties. Caspar W. Hodgson. 

World Syndicate Publishing Co., 2231 W. 110th St., 
Cleveland, O. Bibles, dictionaries, reprint fiction. Buys 
original MSS. for juvenile and adult fiction books. Fair 
tales, girls’ books, ages 12 to 18, boys’ series dealing wit! 
aha ag travel, sports. Outright purchase. Mrs. L. C 

rozin. 


Yale University Press, 143 Elm St., New Haven, Conn. 
(50 titles yearly.) Non-fiction, adult—biography, history, 
economics, government, sociology, art, literature, religion, 
science. liege textbooks, technical works. Occasional 
volumes of poetry, gift books. Juvenile educational non- 
fiction. Royalties, occasionally outright purchase or 
author’s expense. Eugene A. Davidson. 
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The Author & Journalist 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST’S 
LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


GATHERED MONTHLY FROM AUTHORITATIVE SOURCES 


Doubleday, Doran & Company announce the 
retirement of Roy de S. Horn as editor of fiction 
magazines issued by the company. Mr. Horn is 
announcing a new service of his own and will act as 
advisory editor for the Macauley Company and R. 
K. O. Pictures. Harry Maule, who was for many 
years in charge of the Doubleday Doran fiction mag- 
azines, will resume editorial supervision of them, 
with Dorothy MclIlwraith in charge of Short Sto- 
ries and Edmund Collier as his associate on West. 
Miss MclIlwraith writes: “The policy of both of 
these magazines is one of vigorous outdoor fiction. 
Both use serials, complete novels, novelettes, short- 
stories, a few filler fact articles, and occasional out- 
door verse. Short Stories wants especially fiction 
with an outland setting, but is particularly interested 
in the plot and action, regardless of the setting. 
West, too, needs stories with plenty of plot and ac- 
tion. It uses a Northern setting now and then. We 
are looking to a pickup in the magazine field this 
fall and want the very best fiction possible, to meet 
it. The competition is keen, but we are buying 
regularly and have no safe full of bought material 
for authors to compete against. 
schedule.” . . . The company is now issuing three 
quarterly magazines, each containing three complete 
novels. These are Star Novels Magazine, Mystery 
Novels Magazine, and a newcomer, Three Love Nov- 
els Magazine. Miss Mcllwraith writes: ‘‘For the most 
part, these quarterlies use serial rights to published 
books, preferably those which have had no previous 
serial sale and have not gone into a reprint edition. 
We have, however, been able to get for each issue of 
these magazines one new story which has not yet ap- 
peared in serial or book form. We are interested in 
seeing books for these magazines, as we know there 
are very many suitable ones, but it is not always 
easy to find them at the proper moment.” Double- 
day Doran & Company magazines pay good rates on 
acceptance. 

Detective Story Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York, 
originally a weekly, then briefly a monthly, has now 
settled upon a twice-a-month schedule. 

New Idea Publishing Co., 7 W. 22nd St., New 
York, announces: ‘We will shortly be in the field 
with a series of new fiction magazines and are now 
ready to consider manuscripts. The magazines will 
be small in size and low in price, covering a wide 
range of subjects. At present, we are most inter- 
ested in love stories and romances, Western stories, 
detective stories, adventure stories, and commercial 
air stories. We will use short-stories of 2500 to 
4000 words, novelettes of 10,000 to 16,000 words; 
no serials or long novelettes. Our rates have not 
been definitely decided upon but will probably be 
about 1 cent a word on publication at the start. We 
are anxious to obtain new ideas and interesting ma- 
terial. The new writer will receive as much con- 
sideration as the veteran.” The letter is signed by 
Warren B. Cody, editor. Information obtained by 
our New York representative is that pseudo-scien- 
tific stories also will be used. T. Epstein of the 
Newsstand Promotion Service, is connected with the 
new company on the business side, and the maga- 
zines are to be launched as 5-cent pulps. 


We buy only as we. 


Oriental Stories, 840 N. Michigan Ave., New 
York, has broadened its scope and changed its name 
to Magic Carpet Magazine. Farnsworth Wright, 
editor, states that it will continue to be published 
quarterly until conditions warrant more frequent pub- 
lication. ‘‘Under its new name the magazine will 
not only use stories of the Orient, but also glamor- 
ous stories of all parts of the world. The stories 
must express the appeal of far places, the witchery, 
mystery, and romance of distant lands. Sometimes 
this can be accomplished by means of exotic set- 
tings, but more often by the strangeness and vivid- 
ness of the plot itself. We want thrilling tales, tales 
of strange adventures in all parts of the globe, ro- 
mantic stories, but all should have the glamor of 
the far places. No humdrum plots will be consid- 
ered, and no stories in which the locale and local 
color are not convincing. Our rates are 1 cent a 
word, payable on publication.” 

My Love Story Magazine, 155 E. 44th St., New 
York, is a new Clayton magazine edited by F. Orlin 
Tremaine. ‘We are in the market for realistic love 
stories told in the first-person manner,” writes Mr. 
Tremaine. ‘We do not want confessional stories nor 
those preaching morals. Short-stories of 4000 to 5500 
words and two-part serials of 9000 to 10,000 words 
will be used. Payment is on publication at 2 cents 
a word, and we shall endeavor to publish stories 
within four months from time of acceptance. Verse 
used will be paid for at 25 cents a line.” 


Woman's World, Chicago, has been purchased by 
Lee Ellmaker, publisher of Pictorial Review, 222 W. 
39th St., New York. The magazine will be published 
from the New York address. No change in policy 
has been announced. 

Gayety, 1008 W. York St., Philadelphia, is a new 
magazine of the Shade Publishing Co., a companion 
to Paris Nights, with the same requirements—gay 
short-stories of 1500 to 3000 words, jokes, and verse 
up to 16 lines—but for the new magazine a Parisian 
background is not necessary. The editor is Pierre 
Dumont. Rates of 14 cent a word; verse, 15 cents 
a line, jokes, 50 cents; paragraphs 35 cents up, are 
paid on publication. 

Redbook Magazine, 230 Park Ave., New York, in 
a recent radio broadcast, announced that whereas for 
the past two years it had been using up stories in 
its files, it now has no reserve stock on hand and 
will hereafter be buying new material for each issue. 

The Master Detective, 1926 Broadway, New York, 
is now edited by John Shuttleworth. It uses true 
detective and crime stories, well illustrated and with 
official by-line. This and its companion magazine, 
True Detective Mysteries, have reduced their basic 
rate of payment to 114 cents a word, extra for photos, 
on acceptance. 

Strange Tales, 155 E. 44th St., New York, of the 
Clayton group, is being discontinued with the Jan- 
uary issue. 

The New Yorker, 25 W. 45th St., New York, 
now uses fiction in lengths from 400 to 2000 words, 
factual and biographical material up to 2500 words, 
and verse. It pays on acceptance at rates which are 
understood to be good. 
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The Author & Journalist 
Manuscript Sales Agency 


4S 
MOST IMPORTANT 
BRANCH OF SERVICE %® 
FOR AUTHORS 


DEALING with others, you may have doubts. Dealing 
with us, you KNOW that you are sure of receiving hon- 
est, conscientious, reliable service, and that your manu- 
scripts will be handled by competent advisors, who have 
had long experience in writing, judging, and selling manu- 
scripts. All material is passed upon and routed by one or 
more members of the directing staff—Harry Adler, fiction 
critic; Willard E. Hawkins, editor; or John T. Bartlett, 
non-fiction specialist. 

We make no extravagant claims or promises. Stories 
or articles must be g and they must fit the markets, 
or we cannot undertake to handle them. When accepted 
for sale, manuscripts are persistently submitte and 
checks to the authors go forward the day received from 
the publishers. 

No formalities involved. If you want us to market your 
manuscript, submit it with reading fee ($1.00 for the first 
1000 words, 25 cents for each additional 1000) and return 
postage. If we consider it salable, we'll do our best to 
market it, deducting 10% of the sale price for our com- 
mission, if we succeed. If we do not consider it likely to 
sell, we'll return with a brief criticism stating why it 
seems unsuited to the markets. 

The Agency does not market poetry, photoplays, for- 
lorn hopes, or material of limited appeal. Good fiction 
and articles are eagerly sought. Address 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST SALES AGENCY 
1839 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 


Send for free leaflet “What Editors Want,” outlining the 
requirements of present-day literary markets. 


CHECKS—NOT REJECTION SLIPS! 
Big Market for good stories! I am selling for others 
—send me yours—I SELL ’EM FOR YOU! 
Fee for reading and constructive PROFESSIONAL 
criticism, 50c per 1000 words; minimum $2. Fee 
must accompany manuscripts. Ten per cent commis- 
sion on sales. Stamped envelope must accompany ail 


manuscripts. M. M. COCKRILL 
Authors’ Agent and Literary Critic 
80-30 Broadway, Elmhurst, New York, N. Y. 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, etc., 

Required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of The 

Author & Journalist, Published Monthly at Denver, Colorado, 
for October 1, 1932. 


Before me, a notary public in and for the State and County 
aforesaid, personally Segeeree Willard E. Hawkins, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he 
is the editor of The Author & Journalist, and that the fol- 


lication for the date shown in the above caption, —-, by the 
». Postal Laws 


t o, 2. That the 
owner is: The Author & Journalist Publishing Co., Denver, 


Boulder, Colo.; Queenabelle S. Hawkins, Denver, Colo.; Mar- 


securities are: one. 4. at the two aragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear =e the books of the company 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder ap- 
pears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, associa- 
tion, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 
WILLARD E. HAWKINS, Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 3rd day of October, 1932. 
LILA G. WATSON, Notary Public. 


My commission expires March 11, 1933. 
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WRITECRAFTERS 


ESTABLISHED 1912 


For twenty years WRITECRAFTERS have stood the test 
of reliability, and consistently have maintained an authorita- 
tive and constructive criticism service for writers. We 
have helped over 20,000 clients to a better understanding of 
story values and under our guidance many writers have sold 
their work to the best magazines. 

All manuscripts receive the personal attention of A. L. 
Kimball, an author and editor of established reputation. 
Through the years A. L. Kimball has written and published 
hundreds of short stories, serials and articles, has been edi- 
tor and critic for New York magazines and book publish- 
ers. Criticism thus is offered with the authority of real 
knowledge and experience. 

In connection with WRITECRAFTERS, resident classes 
also are conducted in San Diego and are taught personally 
by A. L. Kimball. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 
A. L. KIMBALL, Writecrafters 
403 Maple Street San Diego, Cal. 


LITERARY 
TYPING SERVICE 
40c per thousand words 


L. M. PIETSCH 
1527 So. Main St. Bloomington, Illinois 


Have Youa 
Book Manuscript? 


The Author & Journalist now offers a 
flat rate of 40c per thousand words for 
detailed criticism of book manuscripts. 
An exhaustive report is rendered, in- 
cluding book publishers most likely to 
be interested, and structural defects and 
their remedy. The Author & Journal- 
ist may be able to tell you how to re- 
vise your book to sell it. 


TYPING—On book length manu- 
scripts, The Author & Journalist of- 
fers a typing rate of fifty cents per 
thousand. Manuscript typing, as done 
by The Author & Journalist, is not sur- 
passed anywhere, and is seldom equaled. 


Charges are payable in advance. 
Transportation cost is reduced by send- 
ing express. Address— 
Willard E. Hawkins, Chief of Criticism Staff, 
The Author & Journalist, 1839 Champa St., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


There's a NE-W_ WAY 
to WRITING SUCCESS 


Send for free book about David Raffelock’s amaz- 
ing new discovery in teaching creative writing. 
The Creative Ability Developer is scientific and 
sure. Makes the hardest part of writing easy. 


Opens floodgates of ideas. Simplifies 
plotting. Shortens your road 
to successful authorship. FRE 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1839 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 

Without obligation send free book about the Creative 
Ability Developer. 


In WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, MENTION 
Tue AutHor & JOURNALIST 


| 
| 
| 
| 
lowing is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the etc., of the aforesaid 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 
1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business managers are: Publisher, The 
Author & Journalist iocerggg Co., Denver, Colo.; Editor, 
Willard E. Hawkins, Denver, Colo.; Managing Editor, None; 
garet A. Bartlett, 3. the known 
ers, mortgagees, and the security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
The Way 
to 
Successful 
| Writing 


Top Notch, 79 7th Ave., New York, of the Street 
& Smith group, has changed from twice-monthly to 
monthly publication, and is consequently over- 
stocked. 

John Lowell Pratt, Publisher, 67 W. 44th St., New 
York, is a new publishing house interested in fiction, 
especially books with a background of American 
history. John Lowell Pratt is connected also with 
the A. S. Barnes Company at the same address, which 
publishes textbooks on physical education, health, 
and recreation. 


Blade and Ledger, 510 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
is now edited by Walter Gregg Alderton, successor 
to Wm. Fleming French. It uses romantic and adven- 
ture short-stories with small-town backgrounds, in 
lengths from 1000 to 2500 words. It is at present 
overstocked. Rates are now 1 to 3 cents a word, pay- 
ment on acceptance. 


The Northwestern Press, 2600 Portland Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn., writes: “We desire to consider 
for immediate publication one-act plays, skits, as 
well as full length plays, that deal with the wet 
side of prohibition in a satirical and humorous man- 
ner. It is desired that the plays abound in farce 
comedy, to ridicule the arguments that anti-pro- 
hibitionists advance. These plays will be sold to 
prohibition societies. We shail be able to provide 
facts, arguments, etc., to authors who wish to write 
a play of this type. A flat fee will be paid for ma- 
terial accepted. We are also in the market for full- 
length comedies and farces suitable for high-school 
and college production.” 


Grand Novelty Printing Co., 79 Grand St., New 
York, is planning to publish a periodical devoted to 
short short-stories in the late fall of this year, ten- 
tatively entitled Two Pagers. Martin Panzer, who 
sends this note, states: “I can use a few widely va- 
ried stories up to 1500 words, for which I will pay 
$2 per story on publication at the start, more as 
time goes on, provided the magazine pays.” 


Gay Book Magazine is to be the title of the new 
magazine announced last month by Narrative Pub- 
lishers, Inc., 201 N. Broad St., Philadelphia. Wm. 
H. Kofoed, editor, writes: ‘This is not, in spite 
of any interpretation of the title, just another sex 
magazine, but rather a modernization and liberaliza- 
tion of the old Smart Set of twenty years or more 
ago, with certain mechanical innovations which 
should add to its popularity.” As announced in our 
October issue, the magazine will pay up to 1 cent 
a word on acceptance for sparkling, sophisticated, 
swiftly-moving romances in lengths up to 10,000 
words. 


The Atlantic Sportsman,- Gordon Publishing Co., 
Winston Salem, N. C., is a monthly magazine deal- 
ing with the propagation and protection of wild life. 
Charles P. O’Brien, editor, writes: “We can handle 
articles and photographs dealing with government 
agencies and private preserves engaged in rearing 
wild life and game fish; also articles dealing with 
any phase of life in the great outdoors. We prefer 
hunting and fishing stories based on facts and per- 
sonal experiences, well illustrated, and do not want 
editorial opinion except when it is quoting duly rec- 
ognized sportsmen. Our average story is not over 
3000 words, and shorter are preferred. We have 
been paying from 1/3 to 4 cent a word and a 
minimum of $1 for photos, on acceptance.” 


Triple-X Western and Battle Stories, 529 S. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, of the Fawcett group, have been discon- 
tinued. Publication may be resumed in the near 
future if conditions warrant, according to Jack 
Smalley, managing editor. 


The Author & Journalist 


College Humor, on October 1, closed its New York 
office. All material should now be sent to the Chi- 
cago office, 1050 N. La Salle St. 

The American Traveler, 245 Broadway, New York, 
is a new travel magazine, published by Fred H. 
Dietz and edited by Charles Peker, which will make 
its appearance with a December issue. 


The Williams & Wilkins Co., Mt. Royal and 
Guilford Ave., Baltimore, Md., book publishers, spe- 
cializing in medical and allied books, recently pur- 
chased Wm. Wood & Co., medical publishers, for- 
merly of New York City, which it is operating at 
the Baltimore address, maintaining the separate im- 
print. 

Alfred H. King, Inc., publishers, 432 4th Ave., 
New York, are no longer looking for mysteries or 
translations, writes Harold Strauss, editor. “We 
are, however, looking for novels which deal with 
the problems of the modern woman; also for novels 
on a broader canvas, which bring together a multi- 
tude of characters in a locale or institution, such as 
a hotel, a great department store, or the like. This 
includes novels such as ‘Grand Hotel,’ ‘Luxury Liner,’ 
etc. We particularly urge young writers to work 
on a broader canvas than they habitually do, to stick 
close to the modern American scene, and to avoid 
such overworked settings as Hollywood, Broadway, 
and Greenwich Village. It is dismaying to find the 
number of decently executed scripts that come to our 
office that must be thrown out because the author 
insists upon setting the story in these three places.” 


Row, Peterson & Company, Evanston, IIl., “are de- 
sirous of getting in touch with writers of drama, 
whether of the one-act or the full-length play form,” 
writes Lee Owen Snook, director of the drama de- 
partment of this book publishing house. ‘‘Prefer- 
ably, of course, we should like to correspond with 
the playwright who has been in the game long 
enough to know the ropes. This does not neces- 
sarily mean that he must have made the grade be- 
fore now. Many writers have something good to 
offer but have grown weary of getting rejection slips 
from the gamblers in New York. Where a manu- 
script is accepted for our use, we give the author 
the choice between outright sale and a percentage 
royalty. The full-length play is more in demand, but 
we are also interested in the short play, either for 
individually published books or for the ‘Yearbook 
of Short Plays,” an anthology which we bring out 
annually. 


The Short Publishing Company, Asbury Park, N. 
Jr., which used the market tips columns of THE 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST last month to announce the 
publication of four short short-story magazines, 
promising to pay rates up to 3 cents a word, ap- 
parently had “blown up” before the ink on its an- 
nouncement was dry. Writers who submitted man- 
uscripts were informed that “bad times force sus- 
pension of our magazines.” At the same time, con- 
tributors were solicited to subscribe for a service 
offered by the concern. 


Thrilling Love, Thrilling Detective, and Thrilling 
Adventures, 570 7th Ave., New York, make limited 
purchases of material from a selected group of writ- 
ers. Prospective contributors are requested to write 
before submitting manuscripts. 


Pep Stories and Spicy Stories, formerly at 147 W. 
42nd St., and Gay Parisienne, formerly at 1025 Long- 
acre Bldg., are now located at 702 Grand Central 
Palace Bldg., New York, and are under new editor- 
ship. 

Model Airplane News, formerly at 570 7th Ave., 
is now published at 125 W. 45th St., New York. 
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Talk With the 


ROY DE S. HORN announces his retirement as fiction maga- 
zine editor of Doubleday, Doran & Co., book and magazine 
publishers, to organize FEATURE FICTION, Ine. 


This organization will provide an up-to-date literary sales serv- 
ice for short stories, novelettes, novels, books, plays, and mo- 
tion picture stories. It will also maintain an expert criticism 
and advisory department for the benefit of ambitious writers 
who have not yet become established professional authors. 


As editor of the Doubleday, Doran & Co. fiction magazines 
(Short Stories, West, etc.) Mr. Horn has purchased hundreds 
of stories from the leading authors of the all-fiction field, has 
criticized, suggested revisions, and otherwise cooperated with 
thousands of writers. But in addition to eight years’ experi- 
ence as an editor, Mr. Horn has also been a successful writer 
of fiction for the past twelve years, with scores of stories pub- 
lished in Collier’s Weekly, The American Magazine, Munsey’s 
Magazine, Adventure, Argosy, Triple-X, Sea Stories, Action Sto- 
ries, and numerous other well-known magazines. One of his 
stories from Collier’s Weekly was selected for reprinting in the 
O. Henry Memorial Committee volume of “Best Short Stories 
of 1922.” Another appeared in an anthology of “Best War Sto- 
ries.’ A recent article of his in The Elk’s Magazine was ex- 
tensively reprinted in both The Literary Digest and The Read- 
er’s Digest. As a writer of serials, novels, novelettes, and short 
stories, Mr. Horn has a record of over 95 per cent sales on first 
submissions. 


Also, as advisory editor of The Macaulay Company, book 
publishers, Mr. Horn is especially interested in developing new 
and promising book authors. 


If you believe that the cooperation and advice of experienced 
editors and successful writers will be of benefit to you, you are 
invited to communicate with FEATURE FICTION, Inc., 381 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ROY DE S. HORN 


President, Feature Fiction, Inc. 
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Tatler and American Sketch, formerly at 331 Mad- 
ison Ave., is now located at 17 E. 42nd St., New 
York. 

Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston, is no 
longer in the market for short-stories and is over- 
stocked with other material. 

Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., New York, will 
not be in the market for material until after Jan- 
uary, 1933. 

Underworld, 22 W. 48th St., New York, is broad- 
ening its scope to include detective stories, crime 
plotting, and deduction yarns, in addition to gang- 
ster fiction. Rates paid are around 14 cent a word 
on publication. 

Love Story Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York, has 
reduced its required length limits to the following: 
short-stories, 3500 to 5000 words; novelettes, 7500 
words; 2 to 4-part serials, installments of 5000 to 
8000 words. It uses thoroughly modern love stories, 
paying rates of 1 cent a word up on acceptance. 


Railroad Stories, 280 Broadway, New York, in- 
cludes in its field not only railroad fiction, but sto- 
ries of subway, “el,” and interurban electric lines, 
writes Freeman H. Hubbard, editor. It is buying no 
serials, but uses short-stories and novelettes in lengths 
from 1500 to 15,000 words, paying 114 cents a word 
up, On acceptance. 


Clues, 155 E. 44th St., New York, of the Clayton 
group, is not in the market for serials. It uses de- 
tective and crime short-stories of 3000 to 6000 words, 
and novelettes of 10,000 to 20,000 words. The min- 
imum rate paid has been reduced from 2 cents a 
word to 1 cent a word, payable on publication. 


Rangeland Love Stories, 155 E. 44th St., New 
York, of the Clayton group, has reduced its length 
requirements. Short-story lengths are 4000 to 5000 
words, novels 12,000 to 14,000, and serials, 40,000. 
Payment is at 2 cents a word up on publication. 
Western Love Stories, a companion magazine also 
edited by Fanny Ellsworth, is not in the market for 
any material. 


Wm. L. Mayer, publisher of Sky Fighters, 122 E. 
42nd St., New York, writes: “Some time ago THE 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST published a statement which 
has misled several authors. Wm. L. Mayer & Co., 
Inc., was listed as the publisher of Gun Molls, which 
was never the case. This company was begun some 
time after the writer had severed his connection as 
editor of Gun Molls.” 


Bridge Forum, 45 W. 45th St., New York, ac- 
cording to Gene Clifford, editor, makes payment for 
material on acceptance at rates which are determined 
by arrangement with the author, for articles of 1500 
words or less, on unusual. angles of contract bridge. 
It claims to be the first bridge magazine of unbiased 
and general reader interest. Routine articles on how 
to play bridge are not desired. General news items 
on the game, also short jokes, skits, and epigrams, 
are considered. 


The Time Traveler, 1610 University Ave., New 
York, a scientific yarn “fan’ ’magazine, edited by 
Allen Glasser, will change from monthly to quarterly 
publication with its next issue. 


Plain Talk, 635 F St., N. W., Washington, D. C., 
recently informed a contributor, “We have so much 
vida submitted gratis that we do not pay for 
articles.” 


School Activities, 1212 W. 13th St., Topeka, Kans., 
is edited by C. R. Van Nice, who writes: “We need 
one-act plays suitable for school use, stunts, money- 
making plans, etc.” This magazine pays at 14 cent 
a word on publication. 


The Author & Journalist 


Plans for the publication of Children’s Adventure 
Story Book, Los Angeles, by Suttonhouse Publishers, 
have been abandoned, owing to the failure of the 
chain store organization that was to handle its dis- 
tribution. Charles C. Robertson, managing editor, 
writes that all manuscripts are being returned im- 
mediately upon receipt. 

Western Home Monthly, Bannatyne and Dagmar 
Sts., Winnipeg, Kans., has changed its name to The 
National Home Monthly, in order to define better 
the national scope of the publication. 

Pastime, 246 Fifth Ave., New York, is a new maga- 
zine devoted to puzzles, games, and humor, pub- 
lished by the Howard-Scott Publishing Company. W. 
W. Scott, formerly assistant editor of Life, is editor. 
“This is a closed market, so far as humor and car- 
toons are concerned,” writes Mr. Scott. ‘However, 
I am in the market for the puzzle and game part of 
the magazine and will welcome correspondence from 
those who know about this form of writing. Rates 
will be paid according to worth of material.” 


Jesse Ray Miller, formerly operating as a pub- 
lisher at 3526 University Ave., Los Angeles, is tem- 
porarily out of business. He expects to resume pub- 
lishing at a later date at 2714 S. Hoover St., Los 
Angeles. 


All-Story, 280 Broadway, New York, of the Mun- 
sey group, is edited by Amita Fairgrieve, who writes: 
“The next time you run the A//-Story notice, we 
would like to ask you to change the line ‘melodra- 
matic and thrilling’ to ‘dramatic and emotional.’ 
This is not due to the fact that we intend to use less 
melodrama, but to the fact that the word is so often 
misunderstood. Writers imagine that they have to 
tie the heroine to a cable car that is slowly approach- 
ing a buzz-saw, or something of that sort. Whereas 
the melodrama we like originates in the girl’s heart 
and emotions.” 

Sweetheart Stories, 100 Fifth Ave., New York, of 
the Dell Publications, is resuming publication, but 
will not be in the market for material for an in- 
definite period. 

Outdoor America, 222 N. Bank Drive, Chicago, 
is now being published bi-monthly instead of 
monthly, and confining its material generally to ac- 
tivities of the Izaak Walton League. Cal Johnson, 
editor, states that when conditions warrant, the mag- 
azine will no doubt revert to its former publishing 
basis. 

The American Home, Garden City, N. Y., is now 
edited by Mrs. Jean Austin, succeeding Reginald T. 
Townsend. The magazine uses practical articles per- 
taining to the home, interior decorating, gardening, 
and recipes. Payment for articles is at $50 each, on 
acceptance. 


Detective Dragnet, 67 W. 44th St., New York, pre- 
fers a sinister note in its detective stories. A woma. 
interest also is required. It will consider stories with 
an apparently supernatural background, although the 
weird elements should be explained in a natural man- 
ner. Western Trails, of the same group, edited by 
A. A. Wyn, now desires Western stories with a mys- 
tery element as well as woman interest. Payment is 
at 1 cent a word up, on publication. 


Short Short Story Magazine, 314 Fifth Ave., So., 
Minneapolis, has apparently suspended. Letters ad- 
dressed to it have been returned as unclaimed. 

The Playwrights’ Guild, 125 W. 43rd St., New 
York, “is a play producing organization which plans 
to produce first plays of unknown authors. Carrie 
Funk Koch, chairman, writes that full-length plays 
are now being read and selected for future produc- 
tion, and invites contributions. 
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Thousands of Dollars from 
GENIE PLOTS 


are swelling authors’ bank accounts 
FAMOUS AUTHORS USE GENIE 


and recommend it to unknown 
writers who would become famous. 

Ludwig Stanley Landmichl, author 
of more than a score of novels and 
serials, as well as hundreds of 
short stories and articles, praises 
GENIE. He says: 

“It is remarkable how swiftly 
and accurately the PLOT GENIE 
can evolve a plot from which a 
really entertaining story may be 
written. I have worked up no end 
of plots—good ones—which were 
worked into stories and have been 
published. I am sending you three 
formulas or synopses of plots used 
in stories recently published.”’ 

A VERITABLE GOLD MINE! 

One author has already made $5,000 with the GENIE— 
another earned $2,000 in one month and is still selling con- 
sistently. A certain new writer sold seven stories in six 
weeks, all plotted by GENIE. 

PLOTS ARE WHAT COUNT IN MODERN WRITING 


GENIE’S plots are countless! They are original—unusual— 
workable. 

GENIE is endorsed by the American Fiction Guild—recom- 
mended by educators and editors—widely used by profes- 
— writers and the Story Departments of Talking Picture 
Studios. 

The PLOT GENIE is not an experiment—it is not a toy. 
It is practical—workable—and scientifically sound. It is the 
greatest storehouse of potential story material—the most 
— reference work for authors that has ever been de- 
vised, 

Send for full information. No obligation, of course. 

“PERFECT PLOTTER,” 25 Cents 


Just to get acquainted we will send ‘Perfect Plotter,” 
which contains the Perfect Story Plot formula and a com- 
plete plot synopsis developed with PLOT GENIE. This alone 
may show you what is wrong with your rejected stories. 
oat send 25c, coin or postage, and say, ‘“‘Send me Perfect 

otter. 


ERNEST E. GAGNON COMPANY 
790 Union Insurance Bldg. Los Angeles, Calif. 


Typing—Revision—Verse Criticism 


Typing; correction of minor errors; careful punctua- 
tion and paragraphing; one carbon. 30 cents per 1000 
words. Poems, % cent a line. Grammatical revision of 
prose, 30 cents per 1000 words; verse criticism, 2 cents 


a line. 
AGNES C. HOLM 


(Author of ‘‘Paragraphing for Suspense,” “Evolution of 
a Poem,” ete.) 


1711-A Spring Street Racine, Wis. 


CRITICISM—ONE DOLLAR by a consulting literary 
critic, authors’ representative, and educator of recog- 
nized ability. My analytical letters of detailed criticism 
are unconditionally guaranteed to give you concrete, 
explicit revision instructions and market suggestions or 
your dollar refunded. Send your rejected manuscripts, 
any length, with return postage, and learn why my 
clients tell me: “Mr. Nathale, you do MORE than you 
advertise!’ N. RALPH NATHALE, Studio 301, 814 
44th Ave., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. 


Do YOU 
— Write Stories. 


—WANT to Write Stories. 


In either case you will need PIOTTO: A New Method 
of Plot Suggestion for Writers of Creative Fiction, 
by William Walace Cook. Indursed by such famous 
editors as Col. S. S. McClure, and used and recom- 
mended by such noted authors as H. Bedford-Jones, 
Erle Stanley Gardner, Vic Whitman, Hubert LaDue, 
Marshal South, Hugh B. Cave, Laurence D’Orsay, 
and others. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send stamp for 
descriptive booklet. 


W. W. COOK 
MARSHALL, MICHIGAN 
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One Short Step 


.. To Successful Authorship! 


Of all the thousands of men and women who 
want to write, many with great natural ability 
remain forever within one short step of success. 


Yet it is this ONE STEP that marks the difference 
between rejection slips and checks. Do you know 
why your stories don’t sell? 

Nine cases out of ten it is not because you lack the 
precious gift of creative imagination or do not have 
the native ability, but because you do not know HOW 
to write the KIND of stories that SELL. You do not 
understand the subtle knack of selecting exactly the 
right point to begin your tale, of organizing your ma- 
terial, of emphasizing just the proper “high lights” to 
build up your climax—all of which constitute the 
craftsmanship of the professional writer. 

The “HOW” of successful writing can be learned 
just as you can learn anything else. Once you do 
learn it you will have learned the difference between 
Failure and Success. You will have taken the ONE 
SHORT STEP that separates you from the goal of 
your dreams. 

IN THE PAST FOURTEEN YEARS THE PAL- 
MER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP HAS HELPED 
A HOST OF AMBITIOUS MEN AND WOMEN 
TO SUCCESS IN WRITING. ITS PROFESSION- 
AL COURSE IN FICTION WRITING IS CON- 
CEDED TO BE THE BEST OF ITS KIND EVER 


OFFERED. 


Colonel Frederick Stuart Greene, Commissioner of 
Public Works for New York State, makes writing 
his professional side-line. You have read his charm- 
ing stories in the Post. He says: “You transmit 
quickly a knowledge of technique, and save the em- 
bryo writer years of disappointment and useless toil.” 

Hundreds of Palmer-trained writers are selling 
what they write—-everything from simple articles for 
trade journals to book length novels. Quite recently 
one student won a $2,000 prize in a short story con- 
test. Ask for ‘Success Facts” of Palmer students. 

For those who lack the background of good Eng- 
lish, the Palmer Institute offers foundational training 
in grammar, composition and the psychology of au- 
thorship through its course in English and Self-Ex- 
pression. 

Send this coupon now for full information! 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Dept. 147-M, Palmer Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 


Send me, with no obligation on my part, complete in- 
formation about Fiction Writing [J], Photoplay and Dialog 
Writing 0, English Expression [, and include Palmer 
“Success Facts.” 


Name 


Address 
Age: 18 or over (J; Under 18 
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Short Shorts, Room 1100, 51 E. 42nd St., New 
York, pays 1 cent a word up, on publication, for 
short short-stories up to 1800 words, writes Lionel 
White, publisher. 

Modern Youth, 155 E. 44th St., New York, is an- 
nounced as “a new magazine which is to be the 
mouthpiece of the younger generation.” Viola Ilma, 
editor, writes that she is looking for new authors, 
under thirty, and will consider fiction and articles. 
No mention is made of rates or methods of payment. 


The North American Review has moved from 9 
E. 37th St. to 587 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Tourist Travel, 2457 E. Washington St., Indian- 
apolis, Ind., is not in the market at this time for 
manuscripts. ‘‘However, after the magazine is a little 
older, and our readers have expressed a desire for 
subjocts outside their immediate interests, I shall be 
glad to read articles in more general subjects,’ writes 
E. N. Knowles, editor. 

Child Welfare Magazine, 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C., is not in the market for material. 


Kindergarten Primary Magazine, 278 River St., 
Manistee, Mich., edited by Grace C. Dow, lists its 
requirements as follows: Articles helpful to kinder- 
garten teachers, and on kindergarten methods and 
child training, up to 150 words; occasional short- 
stories for use in the kindergarten, up to 500 words; 
short verse, playlets, songs, etc. Payment is at $1 
to $5 per article; poems 25 cents to $1, on accept- 
ance. 

Kiwanis Magazine, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, has no funds available with which to purchase 
material, according to Charles Reynolds, managing 
editor. He adds: ‘We depend entirely upon our 
members and friends of Kiwanis to submit material.” 

Dime Mystery Magazine, 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York, is a new magazine of the Popular Publications 
group, using short-stories of 2000 to 6000 words, also 
fact articles with a dramatic and emotional detective 
angle. Payment, it is understood, will be at 1 cent 
a word up on acceptance. 

Frontier Times, Bandera, Texas, uses fact and fic- 
tion stories of frontier history, relating principally to 
Texas or bordering states. A contributor reports 
that rates are usually around 1 cent a word on ac- 
ceptance, with extra for photographs. 

Playgoer, 1245 S. State St., Chicago, is no longer 
in the market for material. 

Country Life, Garden City, New York, writes that 
good photos are essential for articles submitted to 
it. The subjects in which it is interested are gar- 
dening, sports, interior decorating, country estate, 
and some travel articles, in lengths of 1000 to 1500 
words. R. T. Townsend is editor. Payment is made 
now on publication, at from $50 to $75 per artcile. 

National Geographic Magazine, 1156 16th St., N. 
W., Washington, D. C., requests writers to query 
before sending manuscripts. 

The Instructor, 47 E. Temple St., Salt Lake City, 
published by the Deseret Sunday School Union, in- 
forms contributors that under a new policy soon to 
be put in effect, the magazine will be limited to 
Sunday School outlines and helps. 

The Franciscan Magazine, San Francisco, is no 
longer being published. 

The Missouri School Journal, 1403 Paul Brown 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo., monthly, uses articles on educa- 
tion, for school teachers, business and professional 
men and women, civic leaders, etc. Also, on morals, 
education and progress of the state of Missouri. Few 
photographs are used. Rates are apparently about 
11/4, cents a word. 


The Author & Journalist 


Children’s Magazine, 100 Fifth Avenu,e New 
York, does not consider manuscripts. It is compiled 
from material on hand under an arrangement with 
John Martin’s Book. 


Discontinued 


Real Love, New York. 
Fore An’ Aft, New York. 
Gang World, New York. 
Pol-i-tax, St. Louis, Mo. 
Repeal, New York. 


PRIZE CONTESTS 


The Prairie Playmakers, Omaha, Nebr., ‘‘are in 
the market the year around for plays from writers 
in Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, and Iowa,’ writes 
Thelma W. Sealock, secretary, 9660 N. 30th St., 
Omaha. ‘We pay $25 for the winning play in our 
yearly contest (which closed this year September 
15th), but plan to put on four plays during the 
year, and naturally want to see plenty. For these 
we can pay only in producing the play.” 


Radio Station KOIL, Omaha, Nebr., announces 
its first national radio play contest. The purpose 
is to stimulate interest in the radio drama among 
writers and to further public interest. Four courtesy 
awards will be made, and the prize plays and others 
available will be used on KOIL programs and syndi- 
cated on a 50 per cent royalty basis by Fontenelle 
Features, Inc., a subsidiary of KOIL, owned by the 
Barnsdall Products Company. The contest is for 
amateurs only, and is open only to those who have 
never before sold radio material. Closing date, Feb- 
ruary 15, 1933. For details and ruies for prepara- 
tion, write KOIL National Radio Play Contest, John 
K. Crippen, Contest Manager, Norwood Park Sta- 
tion, Chicago. 


Redbook Magazine, 230 Park Ave., New York, of- 
fers monthly prizes for records of unusually inter- 
esting hands at contract bridge, telling how they were 
bid and played. Prizes are, $250 for the most inter- 
esting hand, $100 for next; $50 for the third, and 
$5 each for the next twenty. Each contest closes the 
Sth of month. No entries returned. 


Answers, 100 Fifth Ave., New York, new Dell 
publication, contains a number of contest features 
each month. 


The Wild Fower Preservation Society, 3740 Oliver 
St., Washington, D. C., is sponsoring a contest in 
which $30 is offered, in three prizes, for best pos- 
ter designs describing wild flowers of any variety. 
Details may be obtained by writing the society. Con- 
test closes December 30th. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


LAND OF CHECKERBOARD FAMILIES, by Arthur J. 
Burks. Coward-McCann, New York, $2.50. The 
adventures of a U. S. Marine in Santo Domingo, 
told with verve and color. The author lived the fan- 
tastic and dangerous life he writes about, and makes 
autobiography more interesting than fiction. 


ANALYSIS OF THE SHORT-SHORT STORY, by Wyckliffe 
A. Hill, Ernest E. Gagnon Co., Los Angeles, $1.00. 
This analysis of the tabloid or short short-story, which 
at the present time is enjoying a ride on the crest 
of the popularity wave, contains many helpful hints. 
The synopses of 100 short-shorts which have appeared 
in Liberty and Collier's, will interest students of this 
form of fiction. 
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PERSONAL CONTACT 
BEATS EXCESS POSTAGE 


ED BODIN, Personal Contact Salesman, talks face to 
face with editors—and every day at least one of Bodin’s 
clients records a sale. 

No Criticism Fees—No Books To Sell—No Extras. 


ED BODIN, Author’s Executive, eleven years with the 
cea of Collier’s, American Magazine, Woman’s 
ome Companion and try Home. 
SEND $1.00 for initial Registration—and $1.00 for 
each short story submitted, which entitles you to 
personal sales effort for at least 5 markets. If 
manuscript is deemed unsalable, it will be returned 
with comments of two editors who read for Mr. 
Bodin. Registration fee refunded if work does not 
promise salability. Novelettes, $3; Novels, $5. En- 
close return postage. 


ED BODIN—Author’s Executive 
London Terrace, 405 W. 23rd St., New York City 


(If author later sells without change any story marked 
unsalable—fee will be returned.) 


For $2.25: 


My regular QUALITY 2000-word CRITICISM 
on your first batch of MSS. (ideas, plots, sto- 
ries) totalling 5000 words. Tell me your lit- 
erary and personal experience and ambitions, 
and I'll tell you how to write stories that will 
SELL. Nothing vague, highbrow, or form-let- 
ter. Right to the point. Thorough. Friendly. 
CONSTRUCTIVE. What else do I offer? 
Why, everything from punctuation to editors’ 
pay checks! Let's get acquainted. 


DUDLEY BROOKS 


2822 N. Ist St. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


IMPORTANT TO 
WRITERS 


“The new writer has no chance” is a complaint 
sometimes voiced. It is unjustified. Clients of 
mine—every one a “new writer”—have sold to 
practically all markets, including Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Collier’s, Red Book, Woman’s Home 
Companion, Ladies Home Journal, Pictorial Re- 
view, Cosmopolitan, the action magazines, detec- 
tive magazines, etc. One sold over $2,000 worth 
to one group last year. Several had novels pub- 
lished = produced. One had a musical 
comedy produced. 


THEY SELL BECAUSE THEY 


LEARNED HOW TO WRITE TO SELL! 
I offer Critici: and Sales Service—Collabora- 
tion—Coaching 


My own work appears in leading magazines. I 
do fer myself what I offer to do for others. 


If you want to break in, or increase your sales, 
write for terms. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 
(Author of “Landing the Editor’s Checks,” etc.) 
P. O. Box 2602-M 
San Francisco, Calif. 


SALES! SALES! SALES! 


RECENTLY SOLD a humorous golf yarn for a client to THE 
PUBLIC LEDGER. Another yarn was sold for a writer to 
SHORT SHORT STORY MAGAZINE. And a fact article was 
sold recently to TRAINED NURSE & HOSPITAL REVIEW— 
all PERIODICALS THE AVERAGE WRITER FINDS IT 
DIFFICULT TO “CRASH.” SEND FOR MY FOLDER—GET 
A LIVE AGENT TO HANDLE YOUR WORK. Charges very 
reasonable. SEND $2.00 for four great books, postpaid; they 
will help you “CRASH” TO-DAY’S EDITORIAL MARKETS. 
All written by me from PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE. JOSEPH 
LICHTBLAU, AUTHORS’ AGENT, P.O. BOX 10, STATION R, 
New York City. 


WE’LL SAVE YOU MONEY 


Why waste time and postage on unsalable manu- 
scripts? We'll dissect them, conscientiously an- 
alyze them, and tell you how to revise them. No 
bluff; we can do it. 

Our years of bona fide professional experience 
are at your command. Short stories, to 4000 
words, $3, to 7500 words, $5. Special service and 
rates on plays and novels. Verse, to 20 lines, $1; 
each additional line, 5 cents. Typing, with minor 
errors in grammar corrected, 50 cents per 1000 
words; verse, 2 cents per line; carbon copy in- 
cluded. Fee and return postage must accompany 
manuscript. 


PACIFIC EDITORS 
MATTHEW B. KENWORTHY, Ph.D. 
EUGENE M. DUDLEY, M.A. 
P. O. Box 229, Station C, Los Angeles, California 


PLAZA HOTEL 


A splendid view of the Mountains. 
Opposite College Campus and only three 
blocks from the business section. 


$1 -50 
SPECIAL RATES TO FAMILIES 
AND PARTIES 


Cafe in Connection 


GARAGE SERVICE 
Detailed Information for Motorists 


COLORADO SPRINGS 


THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 


REA this SPECIAL OFFER for detailed criticism of 
manuscripts, full report upon literary-commer- 
cial values and advice regarding marketing. 


1.00 (with return postage) will cover the cost for 

. this service on one manuscript of not more than 
,000 words, received prior to November 1, 1932. 
This low charge is made in order that we may 
assist writers during present economic condi- 
tions. 
We offer 25 years’ experience as writers, edi- 
tors, publishers, and advisers to authors. 


We specialize also in the criticism of Book 
Mss., revision, copy for publica- 
tion, typing, and negotiating publishing contract 
if desired. Charges reasonable. 


James Knapp Reeve and Agnes M. Reeve 


Franklin, Ohio 


IF YOU CAN WRITE A GOOD STORY 
I CAN SELL IT 
Particulars on Request 
LOYALA LEE SANFORD 
Established Authors’ Representative 
Endorsed by 
J. Allan Gordon MacCreagh 
Other Successful Authors 


127 E. 23rd St. New York 


Editors are buying this type of story, learn how 
to write it. A new book has just been published on 
this subject, together with an up-to-date market 
supplement, b alter Alderman, an authority on 
the “short.” Get your copy NOW. Postpaid, $1.25 


for both. 
A. D. Freese & Son, Publishers, Upland, Ind. 


THE SHORT SHORT-STORY IS THE 
THING! 


The Author & Journalist 


Trade, Technical and Class Journal 
Department 


JOHN T. BARTLETT, EDITOR 


SYNDICATE TESTS 


N Indiana subscriber a year or so ago discussed 

a contemplated newspaper syndicate feature 

with the department editor, who offered a num- 
ber of suggestions. The subscriber proposed a daily 
feature with a question-and-answer angle, on a spe- 
cialized popular subject. He prepared for his test 
mailing by selecting between three hundred and four 
hundred newspapers, in communities above ten thou- 
sand population. He purchased a mimeograph, and 
ran off on it a circular, also a number of sample re- 
leases. 

Recently, he reported, “I tried the idea out and 
gave it up. I received dozens of replies to the mail- 
ing, most explaining why the newspaper could not 
take the feature on. There were three actual orders, 
and two contingent orders. I would have had to 
start the syndicate on the basis of $25 per month 
income. 

“So I wrote the ordering newspapers that response 
had been inadequate, and I was not going ahead with 
the proposal at this time.” 

We told the subscriber we thought he made a se- 
rious mistake in not continuing with the syndicate. 
A number of actual orders, plus numerous replies, 
showed large interest in his feature. Allowing for 
business conditions, which temporarily demoralize the 
newspaper syndicate field, the reaction was decidedly 
favorable. 

Commonly, syndicate features launched by the in- 
dependent writer obtain only a small initial response. 
O. O. McIntyre has told how he gave away his col- 
umn at first, to almost any newspaper which would 
“try it out.” 

The test of a syndicate offering comes as first buy- 
ers either continue to use it as reader following 
grows, or drop it. It can be expressed as a general 
truth that a feature which will develop a following, 
so that most beginning newspapers retain it, cannot 
be “stopped,” no matter with how small a list of 
clients it begins. 

We think it regrettable that the subscriber did not 
proceed with his feature, gladly conducting the serv- 
ice on an unprofitable basis for several months if nec- 
essary while obtaining a conclusive test of his idea. 


CHECK PUBLICATIONS WITH CARE 


O many prompt publications have turned slow that 
readers are urged to check carefully publications 
to which they submit manuscripts, even though 

it may be necessary to subscribe or buy from month 
to month, or consult at the home or office of a sub- 
scriber. Checking for published material is necessary 
as it has not been before in many years. 

Honest publishers in difficulties delay payments; 
the writer who does not complain is the last to re- 
ceive his check; he may not get it at all. And there 
are always publication-payment magazines that do not 
pay until they are asked to, and who have, in addi- 
tion, a sly habit of not answering letters of inquiry. 
The number of these has increased during the past 
two years. 

Free-lance writers who do not check publication- 
payment magazines will lose thousands of dollars this 
year. Don’t be one of the losers. 


LITERARY MARKET TIPS 
IN THE TRADE, TECHNICAL AND 
CLASS JOURNAL FIELD 

Motorboat, 65 Beekman St., New York, a monthly 
issued in the interests of the middle class American 
motorboat fan, recently returned to its old manage- 
ment and is incorporating many of its old favorite 
features. It uses information regarding motor in- 
stallations, interesting characters in the boating field, 
peculiar boats, and anything of interest to boatmen 
of moderate means. William B. Rogers, Jr., is edi- 
tor. Payment is reported to be at around $20 an 
article. 

Under no circumstances should a writer submit an 
article to either Beauty Culture, or Barbers’ Journal, 
11 W. 42nd St., New York, without specifically stat- 
ing that it is offered “at usual rates,” as these pub- 
lications buy practically no material, depending upon 
“free” sources for news and features. Many re- 
ports have been received of submitted articles being 
used, then payment being refused on the grounds 
that the editor “assumed” the article was “merely a 
news item offered gratis.” For real safety, submit 
nothing! 

American Economist & Banker, 801-2 Washington 
Bldg., Washington, D. C., is in the market for edi- 
torials, feature articles, dealing with economic, busi- 
ness, finance, banking, banking trade and the gen- 
eral economic structure of public utility, agricultural, 
banking, farm loan board and political and social 
economy where it affects business. William V. 
Branch, editor, writes: ““We are not particular about 
big names and cannot pay high rates; however, if 
the material strikes us as what we want, we will 
arrange the rates with the authors according to the 
articles. Our rates range from $25 to $75 per article. 
Feature stories should run to about 3000 words; edi- 
torials, from 250 to 500 words. Lay economics, 
written in an understandable, entertaining way, 
should be the keynote. As for taking a position with 
certain factions, political and social shades of 
thought, we will handle that. We like to present 
both sides of the study of any question.” 

Merchandising Data Bureau, 732 Sherman St., 
Chicago, accepts for publication brief 50 to 150-word 
articles descriptive of successful ideas and methods 
used by retail stores in their advertising, in training 
salespeople, reducing expenses, in meeting competi- 
tion, in collecting old accounts, in reviving inactive 
accounts, and anything relating to any other unusual 
policies or plans of up-to-date merchants, according 
to a letter received from H. D. Read, editor. “We 
pay,” he continues, ‘50 cents to $3 for acceptable 
ideas which have actually been used. We want the 
name of the store, and preferably the name of the 
man who put the idea into effect. We can use a 
large number of such reported ideas. Samples of 
advertisements, advertising or collection letters, print- 
ed forms used in various retail operations, or other 
material to illustrate the idea, will add to the de- 
sirability of the material. Payment is made upon 
acceptance.” 

Furniture Age, 2239 Herndon St., Chicago, is now 
being published bi-monthly, instead of monthly. 
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WANTED—POEMS, SHORT STORIES 
AND NOVELETTES 


FOR PUBLICATION IN OUR NEW 
CO-OPERATIVE BOOKS 


THE COST IS LOW—VARYING FROM 
40 CENTS TO 75 CENTS A BOOK 

FOR VOLUMES DELIVERED TO 
WRITERS WHOSE WORK IS 
ACCEPTED 


THERE IS NO LIMIT TO NUMBER 
OF POEMS AND STORIES—AND THE 
COST PER BOOK REMAINS THE 
SAME 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


BOOK CRAFT GUILD 
11 WEST 42ND STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


PLEASING TYPING 
is our specialty—the kind that 
HELPS SELL SCRIPTS 
Grammar, punctuation, spelling correct. Carbon 
copy. Mailed flat. Return postage paid. 
Prose, 40c the 1000 words. Verse, 1c the line. 
Dept. A, THE ESCRITOIRE 
Center Point, Texas 


COACHING—COLLABORATION 

_If you want individual, sincere help from a profes- 
sional, explain your difficulty. Tell me what kind of 
stories you want to write, and the average number of 
words you can turn out in a month. I’ll make you a 

. under words, with $1 t t- 
age. SALES SERVICE 10%. 

FOREST GAYDEN 
Box 182-A Balboa Island, Calif. 
(Member American Fiction Guild) 


THE WRITER’s MONTHLY 


Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
4A Magazine of Real Help for AU Who Write. 


MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: “The Writer’s 
Monthly looks awfully good to me. For years I 
have been telling beginning authors that there is 
nothing in the world so good for them as such a 

It puts them in touch with publications 
they would otherwise not think of. So many writ- 
ers live away from New York, and since by the 
nature Pad the =— * must be done in solitude, it 
seems me t such a magazine com in once a 
month is like hand-shakes from a dew ate 


Single copies 25 cents $3.00 a year 
Write for special offers 


THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 63 
eld, Mass. 


J. A. Mallory, who after 
long years of experience, 


has evolved— 


a NEW 
service 
for 
Writers 


CRITICISM! 
INSTRUCTION! 
SALES SERVICE! 
COLLABORATION! 


All for ONE 
NOMINAL FEE 


J. A. Mallory, nationally known critic and 
teacher of story writing, NOW combines 
these 4 major departments of literary service 
under one head—SERVICE. Instead of 
paying a separate fee for each type of aid, 
you can now get them all combined for the 
nominal price of any single one. 

His fees are so small as to be within the reach of 
all—and he insures your satisfaction with a positive 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. 

GET INTO THE MAGAZINES 
Thru Mallory Service 


These Writers Are Making Sales 
as the result of Mallory Service 


ise. L. Hill, Sierra Frank Wead, Hbolly- 
adre, Cal. sold to wood, Cal., (author of 
Sport Stories, Argosy, ‘“‘Dirigible”) and appear- 

riple-X, Submarine ing in_ Saturday Eve- 
Stories, etc. ning Post, American, 


Charles Willard Difin, ‘berty and others. 
Loma Portal, Cal., fea- Stella B. Ruddock, Nor- 


tured in Astoundi folk, Va., stories 
Stories, Popular a articles in Scribners and 
others. others. 


And scores of other successful writers. 


REMEMBER—Mr. Mallory is more than a leadii 
critic—he is a successful writer, teacher, editor a 
psychologist—and his service to you is individual- 
ized . . . you get the complete benefit of this com- 
bined Mallory experience personally directed to your 
own need. Rejection slips do turn into acceptances 
under his guidance. 

A personal interest in your work and success is what 
you want and what you get from Mr. Mallory. 


[NOTE: Mr. Mallory believes that criticism, to in- 
sure successful writing, should include instruction— 
an intimate collaboration with you and an analysis 
of your own personal problems—concluding with a 
helpful sales service for the placi of finished 
stories. Therefore he now offers this at the 
rate of a single fee.] 


Send for Free Instructive Folder describing 


in detail the— 
allory 
ethod 


Dept. J. 3789 Sth Ave. 
San Diego, California 
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Progress is announced as a new scientific monthly 
published by Street & Smith, 79 Seventh Ave., New 
York, with Austin C. Lescarboura, for several years 
managing editor of Scientific American, as editor. 


Refrigerating World, 25 W. Broadway, New York, 
is now being edited by Roland Chamberlain. ‘Our 
editorial policy will remain unchanged,” he writes. 
Articles on air conditioning by means of ice, refrig- 
eration, and retail merchandising of ice, are all in de- 
mand, as well as technical articles. Payment fol- 
lows publication, at the rate of 25 cents a published 
inch. 

Sanitation Maintenance, 136 Liberty St., New 
York, is announced as a new publication devoted to 
sanitation and cleanliness in the maintenance of office 
buildings, hospitals, schools, hotels, railroads, indus- 
trial plants, theatres, etc. Manuscript rates will be 
announced later. 

Industrial Medicine, 844 Rush St., Chicago, is a 
new publication dealing with the economics and 
prevention of industrial illness, and the relation of 
law and insurance to the question of industrial 
health. The circulation will be among industrial 
physicians, nurses, and executives of large companies. 


Western Plumbing and Heating Journal has moved 
to 2124 S. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles. John B. 
Reeves is editor. Only contributions from the eleven 
Western states are considered. 

Building Material Digest, Palmolive Bldg., Chi- 
cago, has changed its name to Building Material Mer- 
chandising Digest. 

The Milk Dealer, Ice Cream Review, National But- 
ter and Cheese Journal, all of 505 W. Cherry St., 
Milwaukee, Wis., Edward Thom, editor, continue 
overstocked and are buying no material at present. 

Dixie Dairy and Poultry Journal, 160 7th Ave., N., 
Nashville Tenn., is not buying dairy articles at pres- 
ent, but is in the market for poultry items and long 
articles, the latter with photos. Rates are 14 cent a 
word on publication, 50 cents to $1 each for photos. 
For extra long articles, with photos, query the editor. 

Beautician Magazine, Suite 1507A, 152 W. 42nd 
St., New York, pays 1 cent a word, on publication, 
for 1000-word articles of interest to uty-shop 
owners and operators. Henrietta Helston is editor. 


Journal of Business Education, now located at 512 
Brooks Bldg., Wilkesbarre, Pa., is no longer in the 
market for material. 

Management, 201 N. Wells St., Chicago, cannot 
use any contributed material at this time. 


Modern Packaging announces a change of address 
from 11 Park Pl., New York, to 425 Fourth Ave. 


Business Administration, Finance Bldg., Philadel- 
phia, has been established solely as a forum for the 
interchange of ideas and opinions, plans and poli- 
cies, among functioning executives of major business 
corporations. All articles are contributed by such 
business leaders. Thus writes Thomas H. Davison, 
managing editor. 


Heating, Piping and Air Conditioning, 1900 
Prairie Ave., Chicago, uses articles devoted to the 
design, installation, operation and maintenance of 
heating, piping, and air conditioning systems in in- 
dustrial plants, hotels, office buildings, school and 
other larger types of construction. Articles, how- 
ever, are practically all prepared by engineers or 
those having technical training. Queries should be 
addressed to L. B. Spafford, editor. 


Pacific Coast Fisherman and The West Coast Fish- 
eries have merged. The publication address is 151 
Fish Harbor Wharf, Terminal Island, Calif. 


The Author & Journalist 


Air Transportation, a monthly business publica- 
tion devoted air travel, has been brought out by 
Harry Schwarzchild, publisher of Aviation Engineer- 
ing, 22 E. 40th St., New York. Michael Froelich 
has been appointed editor. 


Publications still far behind in payments, accord- 
ing to numerous contributors, are Boys’ Outfitter, 
175 Fifth Ave., New York; Toys & Novelties, 139 
N. Clark St., Chicago; Sporting Goods Journal, 139 
N. Clark St., Chicago; Buildings & Building Man- 
agement, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago; Furniture Age, 
2239 Herndon St., Chicago; Furniture Record, 200 
N. Division Ave., Grand Rapids; Furniture Digest, 
311 Fawkes Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn.; Corsets & 
Brassieres, 267 Fifth Ave., New York; Draperies & 
Decorative Fabrics, 420 Lexington Ave., New York; 
Motor Body, Paint and Trim, 1330 Vine St., Phil- 
adelphia, and Pet Dealer, 15 Park Row, New York. 


The Glass Industry, 2 Duane St., New York (for- 
merly at 24 W. 40th St.) is overstocked at present. 
The editor, G. W. Cooper, states that he will be un- 
able to use anything unless it has vital news value 
or is of exceptional importance to the glass industry. 


Veneers, 701 Wulsin Bldg., Indianapolis, H. W. 
Marsh, editor, does not invite free-lance contributions. 
Writes Mr. Marsh: “Ours is practically a technical 
journal and some knowledge of the field we cover 
seems necessary for those who would write acceptable 
articles for us.” 


Power Boating, Penton Bldg., Cleveland, O., being 
a publication of highly specialized nature, makes spe- 
cial arrangements for all material not written by its 
staff men. All articles are technical or semi-technical 
in nature. J. G. Robinson is editor. 


The Rudder, 9 Murray St., New York, William F. 
Crosby, editor, is accepting no material whatsoever at 
present, but in normal times uses fact stories on pilot- 
ing, navigation, cruising, naval architecture, etc., pay- 
ing 1 cent a word on publication. 

Insurance Advocate, 206 Broadway, New York, is 
essentially a local paper, according to A. G. Hall, edi- 
tor, and therefore can use no correspondents at dis- 
tant points. 


The Insurance Salesman, 222 E. Ohio St., Indian- 
apolis, reports: “All of our material is either staff- 
written or prepared on a complimentary basis by men 
actively engaged in life insurance salesmanship.” 


The Restaurant Man, 270 7th Ave., New York, 
reports that it is buying nothing at present. 


The De-Ce Magazine, a house organ going to 
funeral directors, is published in Boston, but material 
should be sent to R. Lee Sharpe, “The Castle,’ Car- 
rollton, Ga. It wants articles of about 500 words, of 
an entertaining nature. Mr. Sharpe, the editor, 
states: ‘We strive to entertain our readers more than 
to instruct them. Maybe you have something that will 
make them laugh (they certainly need it). Why not 
interview your mortician? Get him to tell you of 
some humorous happening in his profession. Rates 
eo cent a word on acceptance—more if extra good 
stuff.” 


Help Wanted, 1 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, L. S. 
Weatherly, editor, W. E. Swanson, managing editor, 
is a monthly publication devoted to direct selling. It 
uses from 6 to 10 long articles on direct selling, 
successful agents, etc., each issue, besides a fiction 
story pertaining to the same business; also several 
200 to 500-word items telling of the successes of 
agents in various lines of direct selling. Very few 
photographs are used. The magazine is, apparently, 
connected in some manner with Specialty Salesman 
of South Whitley, Ind., which pays 14 to 1 cent a 
word on acceptance. 
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GRADUATE 
FICTIONEER 


By H. BEDFORD-JONES 


a Have You Bought Your Copy of This Great Book for Writers? 


THE 


The most successful, prolific, and popular of all pulp- 

paper writers here sets forth his views on writing 

craftsmanship, on a writer's relations with the editors, 

on building a career in fiction. For many years the name 

of H. Bedford-Jones on the cover of a magazine has been 

sufficient to assure a jump in sales. Unlike many writers, 

H. B-J is not averse to imparting his secrets of success. 

He has written this book for the professional, but it is a 
gold mine of ideas for the beginner, as well. 

°) Attractively bound in cloth, with an introduction by Erle 

| Stanley Gardner. Price, $1.50, postage 10 cents extra. Order 


at once from 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST BOOK DEPARTMENT, 1839 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado 


FIND YOURSELF! 


If you could have an adviser, sympathe- 
tic and experienced, to go over your writ- 
ings and direct you in “finding yourself” 
a literary way, what a boon that would 

e! 


Therefore, we have prepared a unique 
“Find Yourself” course, all the work in 
which is individual and original. 


No special preparation of a_ technical 
sort is needed as a preliminary to the 
course. You may write short poems, 
articles, essays, brief narratives, little sto- 
ries that teach a lesson, a children’s story, 
| or anything at all. 


WHAT THE COURSE CONTAINS 


There are ten lessons in this course. 
Naturally, the plan of this course is so 
special and personal that it requires the 
most on the part of the instructor and 
gives the utmost back to you. We can ac- 
cept but a limited number of pupils in this 
course. Lastly, the price is but $10. 


Address, for information 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL 


Dept. AJ, Springfield, Mass. 


MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM 
Ro those who are not lured by large promises but 


desire really fessional instruction, sympathetic 
frankness instead of flattery, and a teacher with a 
thorough knowledge that does not have to rely upon 
endless technicalities and formal rules. Mr. Hoff- 
man’s standing in the magazine world is known. An 
editor for 25 years (Adventure, McClure’s, Delineator, 
etc.) he is particularly known as friend, helper and 
developer of new writers. His two books on fiction 
writing are standard; he has proved his own fiction 
ability. Individual instruction only; no classes, no set 
courses, no assistants. No marketing—that is a spe- 
cialty in itself, requiring full’ time for best results. 
No poetry, plays or scenarios. A specialty is made 
of “one-man” courses, the course in each case being 
entirely dependent upon the needs of that case. Write 
for Booklet A. 


ARTHUR SULLIVANT HOFFMAN 
Carmel, New York 


| COULD YOUR STORY BE FILMED? | 


SHORT-SHORT STORY WRITERS! 


The creator of the PLOT ROBOT-GENIE, Wycliffe 
A. Hill, has just completed the analysis of all the “short- 
shorts” in LIBERTY and COLLIER’S for two years past 


and has discovered the Formula and the S meth 


that are used to put in the “trick” ending, surprise twist 


or dramatic punch. 


This analysis is accompanied by the “thumb-nail” 


synopses of 100 of the best published “short-shorts.” 


is instructive and valuable to every writer and is easily 
worth $100.00 to any author who is interested in writing 


“short-shorts’”—the $500.00 kind. Price only $1.00. 


ERNEST E. GAGNON COMPANY 
828 Union Insurance Bldg. 


A 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


YOU CAN SELL 
Editors will buy if your stories are 
regardless of the well-known DEPR ON. 
They have to fill up their magazines, don’t they? 


We give intelligent, sympathetic criticism and guid- 
ance, whether you are a Sestenae or a veteran. 


Send for circulars and editorial recommendations 
from Geo Horace Lorimer, H. L. ——, ohn 
Farrar, pn lemon other famous editors and publis 

ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play-Broker and Authors’ Agent 
55 West Forty-second St., New York, N. Y. 


Sell in Hollywood. If you’re 
your story en 
send your stories to me. P| quality 


requi 
involved. For 12 producers have 
to me for material. The 


Adeline M. Alvord 


Dept. H., 215 Baine Studio Bldg. 
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The American Perfumer & Essential Oil Review, 
432 Fourth Ave., New York, is mot interested in 
activities of retail stores, beauty shops, treatments, 
etc., advises S. S. Mayham, editor, but uses articles 
up to 3000 words on technical and distribution 
angles of the industry, and news of makers of per- 
fumes, toilet preparations, flavors and similar pro- 
ducts. Payment is made on publication. 


The Kansas City Weekly Star, Kansas City, Mo., 
offers a market for matter on farming, gardening, 
fruit growing, bee keeping, poultry raising and the 
like. Articles range up to 1500 words, but are chief- 
ly 500 to 1000 in length and pertain to the states 
of Missouri, Kansas, Iowa, Nebraska, Illinois, 
Arkansas and Texas. Few photographs used. Vege- 
table and flower gardening, poultry and berry grow- 
ing seem to have the preference in short articles, 
while long ones treat of general farming and stock 
and fruit growing. Rates are about 1/4, cent a word 
on publication. 

Tobacco News, Box 782, Goldsboro, N. C., issued 
twice a month, uses articles on the growing of to- 
bacco, on better selling methods, articles that will 
interest growers, leaf dealers, the manufacturer, and 
any who wish to keep in touch with tobacco from 
the field to the user. Rates paid are not at hand. 


NEWSPAPER FEATURES 


E are grateful to a Mexico subscriber for the 
following list of newspapers buying ma- 
terial, and their requirements: 


Philadelphia Public Ledger. Independence Sq., 
Philadelphia, S. S. Schwab, managing editor. Strong 
for “human interest’ and humor. Prefers stories of 
from 300 to 600 words, but if subject matter and 
treatment take their fancy will stand for as much 
as two columns. Basic rate is $7 a column, but if 
they are pleased they often ignore that rate. For 
instance, on one occasion I had space amounting 
to around $83 and they sent me a check for $100. 
Rather slow in paying. 


Toronto Daily Star, 83 King St., Toronto, Can- 
ada, John R. Heron, telegraph editor. A very en- 
terprising newspaper. While they tell you that all 
stories must have a definite Canadian angle, and such 
material is usually up their street, they take stories 
which don’t even hint at Canada or her people. For 
example, I have sold them stories about the first 
Mexican taxi woman driver, Mexican suffragettes, etc. 
Mr. Heron also considers material for The Star 
Weekly. Rate, $8.80 (Canadian) the column. Pays 
bonuses of $1, $2, $3, $5 and $10 for stories that 
take the editor's fancy. Payment is in Canadian 
money, about the 15th of the month following publi- 
cation. Generally sends back unwaated material, and 
always returns undesired photographs. Pays $2 each 
for accepted photographs. 


The New York Sun, 280 Broadway, New York. 
My wife is selling the woman’s page of this paper 
regularly. Of course, all stories must be strongly 
feminine, and yet written in what they call a “virile 
style.” Although my wife has sold this page regu- 
larly for two years, she doesn’t know the editor's 
name. She addresses communications: The Editor, 
The Woman's Page. Likes stories of women doing 
things, beating circumstances and winning out, suc- 
ceeding in new lines of endeavor, etc. Rate doesn’t 
seem to be figured on column basis. For long sto- 
ries, from three-quarter to one column, pay is $6.30 
(used to be $7 before 10 per cent slash was put into 
effect). For stories of two sticks or so, $1.80, but 
for a tale that particularly delights them, and even 


The Author & Journalist 


though it is only about one-quarter column, they 
pay $4.50. They pay promptly, mailing checks 
Thursdays for material used up to Wednesday of that 
week. Returns unavailable material. 


The Milwaukee Journal, Milwaukee, Wis., Mar- 
vin H. Creager, managing editor. Requirements are 
difficult to define. I follow hunches in sending them 
stuff. Rate, $5 a column. Pay promptly, usually in 
the early days of the month following publication, 
but sometimes they mail a check a day or so after 
using a story they like. 

San Francisco Chronicle, Fifth and Mission Sts., 
San Francisco. Karl M. Anderson, managing editor. 
Strong for anything that has a San Francisco or Cali- 
fornia angle, but use other material that is exception- 
ally interesting. Rate, 25 cents per inch. Pay 
promptly second Monday of month following use. 


American Banker, 32 Stone St., New York. W. 
C. Woolfson, news editor. Only banking daily news- 
paper in the United States. One would think all 
they would care about is dry banking news. Never- 
theless, I have sold them such stories as one about 
a ghost scare in a Mexican bank and another about 
a senorita smuggling gold notes out of Mexico in her 
lace petticoat. Especially strong for stories about 
counterfeiting and novelties in bank advertising. Pay, 
10 cents an inch. Pay promptly month after publi- 
cation. 


A Texas woman contributes the next two: 


The Dallas News, Dallas, Texas, uses historical 
and folklore articles about the south and southwest. 
Well-written articles of early days in Texas, Okla- 
homa, and New Mexico are always given careful 
consideration. Humorous accounts of personal ex- 
periences are sometimes used, 1500 to 3000 words. 
Reports within a month, pays 1/4 cent on publication; 
photos, 50 cents to $1. Ted B. Dealy, feature editor. 


The San Antonio Express, San Antonio, Texas, A. 
W. Grant, editor, uses articles dealing with any un- 
usual features of Texas institutions; historical articles 
of special interest to the inhabitants of South Texas 
who are of German or Spanish descent; articles deal- 
ing with subjects of interest about ranching in south- 
west Texas. Reports within six weeks, pays 1/4 cent 
on publication; photos, 50 cents. 


Additional notes on newspaper outlets for features 
follow. 


The Arkansas Gazette, Little Rock, Ark., Sunday 
edition, uses many fact feature articles on current 
events, hobbies of unique nature, pioneers of Arkan- 
sas, etc., with illustrations. Usual newspaper rates 
of around 1/3 cent a word are paid on publication; 
in unusual cases, more. Query editor about long 
articles, describing photos available. It also uses fic- 
tion of various lengths and themes—anything but sex, 
at similar rates. 

Memphis Press-Scimitar, Memphis, Tenn., Edw. J. 
Meemon, editor, offers a good market for unusual 
feature stories—fact or fiction. Fact stories may be 
about almost anything unusually interesting, similar 
in text and appeal to those of Chicago and New 
York papers, but historical subjects have the prefer- 
ence, especially if located in Tennessee, Kentucky or 
Arkansas. As many clear photos as are available should 
accompany articles. Length from 1000 to 1500—or 
more if very interesting. It also uses current news 
features. Long fiction stories should be so written 
that they may be printed in parts. They may treat 
of most anything but sex. The editor likes writers 
to query first in regard to prospective articles. A 
contributor reports that he seems to pay a little bet- 
ter than the usual newspaper rates, with allowance 
for photos, on publication. 
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DOES YOUR WRITING DAY? 


Although a beginner when he started 
work with me, Conrad Charles Smith of 
Lumberton, Miss., has for nearly four 
years been averaging about a hundred dol- 
lars a month from fiction written during 
his spare time. 

Let Mr. Smith himself give you the 
details: 

“Even though liars figure, figures don’t 
lie. During a period of forty-five months, 
Mr. Lenniger has sold seventy stories of 
mine for a total of $4,348. His constructive 
criticisms and timely tips on the market have 
been of great assistance to me. I know that 
he has more than earned his fees and com- 
missions. Judge for yourself. Here are the 
actual figures: Of the total sales above, 
$1,028. were to markets which had not been 
listed, of whose existence I did not know 
until after Mr. Lenniger had sold them my 
yarns.”’ 


CONSISTENT SALES: That’s your 
goal, too, isn’t it? Then why not employ 
the same practical guidance that is bring- 
ing Mr. Smith and many other writers 
CONRAD CHARLES SMITH _ steady, worth-while negotiable results? 

Send me one or several manuscripts and | 

will render a critical report on their sales 
possibilities, together with practical, constructive advice regarding future 
production. Or, if they are of salable caliber, I will recommend them to 
suitable active markets. 


IT PAYS to invest in cooperation with an active, editorially recognized 
agency. Balance the wasted time, effort and postage of unguided production 
and marketing against my negligible reading fee of 50c per thousand words, 
a minimum of $2.00 on any single manuscript. And remember that as soon 
as we reach a $1000 quota of sales for a client all charges except the A few of the stories by my clients which 
commission of 10% on American and 15% on foreign sales are dropped. appeared in popular magazines during 

August, 1932. One of Mr. Smith’s, under 


(Complete descriptive circular will be mailed on request) a pen name, is shown with a line en- 
circling the title. 
AUGUST LENNIGER 
45 West 45th Street Literary Agent New York, N. Y. 
FREE for the asking ONE MOMENT, PLEASE 
The book every writer will want Before you enroll for that ask me 
or further information about the Dynamite 
A. D. FREESE & SON’S Principle. This is the only course teaching the 
New Supply Catalogue, of Writers’, Authors’ and Stenog- secrets of glamorous writing. Send me a postal right 
raphers’ equipment. NOW READY. Ask for Catalogue No. 5. now, and take advantage of the special time payment 
This new catalogue consists of 84 pages, 4x10. The most rates, available if you start right away. 
complete catalogue ever writers, and JOSEPH LUKE LODGE 
typists. It contains a complete line of papers, envelopes, 
manuscript covers, carbon paper and typewriter ribbons, 2 Edgebrook Studio, Rowley, Mass. 


pastes, postal scales, stapling and binding tools, inks and 
stencils, rubber stamps, stamp pads, addressing outfits, paper ‘ 
cutters, cleaners, clips, and a hundred other items useful for CATHARINE CRANMER—at your service— 
the writer. More than 100 of the best writer’s books, fully : wr ‘ a icl 
described and illustrated. 120 illustrations of office station- has written, sold and edited btn an vo es. 
ery, office supplies, etc. It also carries a list of more than etic 
100 popular magazine offers. Special prices on typewriters, a : 

duplicating machines and supplies. Send for your copy to- words, and 1 carbon ae Attention to speling and 
day. It is free for the asking, but is being mailed only to punctuation. Mail her the manuscript you’re labor- 
those who request it. Address ing with now. She wants to help. 


A. D. Freese & Son, Stationers-Publishers Catharine Cranmer Otterville, Mo. 
pland, Indiana 
SELL YOUR STORIES! HOW? 
Y all means, secure the BEST TYPING SERVICE 
iet, tful surroundings. urning fire- : : : : 
eas eeem heat; cent food. No radio. Low available—careful preparation is vital! 
rates. Booklet. My work displays qualities that editors appreciate. Manu- 
AILEEN GRAY : scripts checked for hg ; 
Old Mystic, Conn. scri in dup icate on fine quality paper, a ic each 1,000 
words. High class, edi- 
— correct presenta- GEORGE H. QUEBE 
tion. 


Box 214, Dept. A, Galveston, Tex. 


e FRIENDLY WRITERS’ SERVICE 


Typewriter Ribbons, black, onl WANTED 

MS. Typing, corrections vege eis cate . Name, stories, articles, short verse, etc. Send two 

MS. Paper, special low-postage dimes (20c) for booklet announcing policy and 7 

MS. Criticism (3 Mkts. FREE), per sh aga AS 3 Contests. (Name Contest closes November 26.) 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


“New Magazine”’ 
PAL SWANSON Box 7260, Ardmore, Penna. 


1911 Chicago St. @ OMAHA, NEBR. 
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For Every 


Wise Writer 
The 
RIGHT 


*IF YOU SHOULD want to become a good lawyer, doctor, cook, singer, 
dressmaker, engineer, what would you do? Doubtless you would make up 
your mind that you are qualified, would secure the best training you could 
get, and would confidently go ahead, reasonably sure that you will suc- 
ceed. 


*STRANGE THAT SOME persons do not think that this perfectly rational 
plan is also the best one for any who would become an author. Everyone 
is gifted with some story-telling ability. It is a natural inheritance of the 
human race. One can be as sure, beforehand, that he will make good as 
a writer as he can that he will succeed as a doctor, lawyer, minister or 
other professional man (or woman). 


*DAVID RAFFELOCK, director of The Simplified Training Course, has 
been proving to hundreds of writers the truth of this statement. Through 
The Author & Journalist course, Practical Fiction Writing, men and women 
everywhere are being trained efficiently for authorship. 


*ON THE NEXT PAGE is a remarkable statement. It is made by a suc- 
cessful novelist and released by his publisher, The Mystery League, New 
York. Its message is so important to writers, especially those just begin- 
ning, that we gladly print it in full. 


*READ IT. BE GUIDED by its wisdom. Then send for our free book, 
"The Way Past the Editor," giving full information about preparing your- 
self for the glorious career of authorship. The coupon below is a con- 
venient reminder to you to do it, now. 


The Author & Journalist's 


Simplified Training Course 
1835 Champa Street } 
Denver, Colorado 


$. T. 
1839 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 

Tell me all about Practical Fiction Writing, sending me the free book- 
let, “The Way Past the Editor." No obligation to me. 


Name 


Address 


City and State 
AJ—11/82 
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STRING OF POLO PONIES 


SUMMER ESTATE —WINTER HOME 
$17,000 EARNED FIRST YEAR 


“I prepare myself for fiction writing just as I would have studied 


to become a doctor.” 


VAN WUCK MASON, 


Noted author of magazine fiction and novels, 


believes that although writing is difficult, al- 
most anyone who has a reasonably good edu- 
cation, an average vocabulary and practical 
training in the mechanics of writing, can 
turn out salable fiction. He is heartily in 
favor of short-story courses, conducted by ex- 
perts. The choice of an instructor is of first 
importance, he says, since there are hun- 
dreds of fake schools which are nothing but 
catch-penny schemes. 

“If you want to become a writer,” Mr. 
Mason goes on, “follow modern business 
methods rather than pattern yourself on the 
career of Lord Byron. Forget all the roman- 
tic nonsense you have heard about ‘the art 
of writing’ and prepare to work at least as 
hard as your prosperous cousin in the hay 
and feed business. He will laugh at you if 
you tell him that, but if you want to become 
a successful writer you will have to work 
every bit as hard as he does. I cannot too 
strongly advise hopeful young writers not to 
deluge editorial offices with manuscripts 
which are not suitable for publication. True, 
once in a while, someone who does not know 
anything about writing will turn out a best 
seller, but for every person who thus suc- 
ceeds, there are countless hundreds of thou- 
sands whose efforts accomplish nothing since 


they are not designed for specific writing 
markets. The first essential of salable writ- 
ing is to find out what sort of story is wanted. 

“Despite the traditional picture of the ab- 
sent-minded, long-haired author, a_ certain 
amount of practical business sense is essen- 
tial to the success of the modern writer. If 
any advice is to be given to the would-be au- 
thor, this should be it: ‘It is the editor’s job 
to know what his readers want, it is my job 
to give the editor what he wants.’ This 
seems a fairly obvious matter, yet it is amaz- 
ing how many people write stories and send 
them out to one magazine after the other, 
hoping that the piece of fiction will find its 
proper groove.” 

Van Wyck Mason is able to maintain a 
string of polo ponies, a summer estate in 
East Hampton and a winter home in Mary- 
land on the proceeds of his writing. During 
the first twelve months of his writing career, 
six years ago, Mr. Mason was able to earn 
a modest $17,000 by his pen; last year, by 
producing magazine fiction and novels, he 
was able to earn, despite the depression, a 
sum far in excess of his first year’s income. 
He says that he prepared himself for the ca- 
reer of writing just as he would have had 
he decided to become a doctor. 


i This is the most convincing and important advice we have ever printed. Think of it! By following 
his own advice—mighty reasonable for you, too—Van Wyck Mason earned $17,000 in the first year; he 
has a magnificent summer estate, a beautiful winter home, a string of polo ponies. He earns more than 
$25,000 a year, has made a name for himself and has new successes to look forward to. 


PRACTICAL FICTION WRITING is the sort of course that is essential to one who goes about pre- 
paring for success in a businesslike way. David Raffelock has trained more successful authors than any 
other instructor. You will do well to secure his guidance without delay. Are you coupon-clipping? 


FREE Semple Copy of Kaleidograph 


Beyond a doubt the outstanding poetry jour- 
nal of the world.’’—J. Graydon Jeffries. $200 in poetry prizes; 
specials for new poets; Book Publication contest. SIGNS AND 
MARKERS, Road Information for Hitch-hikers Along the Lit- 
erary Highway, including 500 PLACES TO SEND POEMS, $1. 
THE PRACTICAL RHYMER, hand-book and rhyme-list, $1. 
Valuable information sent upon receipt of stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope. If requested, Preliminary Assignment for 
COURSE IN VERSIFICATION will be included, without obli- 
gations, 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(24-28 pgs. Monthly, $2 a year, 25c a copy) 

702 North Vernon Street DALLAS, TEXAS 


brings you a sample copy of POETRY 

2 WORLD AND CONTEMPORARY 
C VISION, largest and most quoted 
poetry monthly. Learn why Crazy 

Quilt, a regular feature, is indispensable. .. . 
Send us your book MSS. of verse. We have 
published Clement Wood, Mary Carolyn Davies, 


and scores of other poets. Henry Harrison, Pub- 
lisher, 27 E. 7th St., N. Y. C. 
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What Census Figures 


Show 


For many years, reports of the Bureau of the 
Census show, opportunities in authorship have been 
increasing. In 1910, for example, 2310 men and 
2058 women, 4368 in all, reported to enumerators 
that they derived the major portion of their income 
from writing. The 1920 census revealed an increase 
of 50% in number of authors, although population 
had grown only 15%. In 1920, there were 3662 
men, 3006 women, who reported themselves as pro- 
fessional authors. A 50% increase is rapid growth, 
but contemplate the figures of the 1930 census— 
12,449 authors, approximately 100% more than were 
found in 1920! In this decade population increased 
only about 11%. 

Writing incomes were growing fast, too. It is 
probabie that average earnings of the 1930 authors 
were three times those of 1910, twice, at least, those 
of 1920. 

The inference to be drawn from these statistics 
is clear. The opportunities in authorship multiply 
with the development of the United States as a 
nation. Here, at last, is a recognized profession. 
There were geniuses among those 12,449 men and 
women counted in 1930, but the great majority were 
not geniuses, but good craftsmen. By 1920, the 
period had definitely arrived when qualified men 
and women could prepare for authorship with full 
confidence they would find a market for their manu- 
scripts, satisfactory income, position. 

This fall of 1932, with a business revival under 
way, men and women who have feeling, ideas, a 
love for words, should contemplate the census fig- 
ures, and look to the future with confidence. The 


Author & Journalist predicts that when the 1940 
census is taken, the number of professional authors 
found will be at least 18,000. Allowing for deaths 
and losses from other causes, this suggests there will 
be at least 10,000 new authors in 1940. 


For every professional author, there are probably 
at least ten or a dozen people with side income from 
part-time writing. Once business revival has prog- 
ressed a substantial distance toward normal, new pub- 
lications will begin to appear in large number. 
Whatever the philosopher may say of the machine 
age, he cannot argue that it is opposed to author- 
ship. On the contrary, it spawns opportunities for 
writers. 


THE FAITH TO GO ON 


“You gave me the faith to go on,” wrote an A. 
& J. client who is now making regular sales. An 
A. & J. criticism contains much more than inspira- 
tion, but the confidence which a client whose work 
has been commended by The Author & Journalist 
staff can feel is a heartening thing. It overcomes 
the inertia of non-success, gives that courage born 
of conviction that is irresistible. 

A. & J. criticism service is reasonable in price; 
prompt, complete; documented with expert market 
suggestions. It is used by many professionals. Sto- 
ries revised in accordance with A. & J. instructions 
have been sold to the Saturday Evening Post, and 
many other standard magazines. Each manuscript is 
rated on the famous PROGRESS CHART FOR 19 
WRITING FUNDAMENTALS. Willard E. Haw- 
kins, Chief of Criticism Staff, reviews every manu- 
script. Editors frequently advise writers to use 
Author & Journalist criticism service. 

Non-fiction criticisms are handled by Frank Clay 
Cross, contributor to American Mercury, Nation, and 
many other magazines. In October, Mr. Cross made 
a trip to New York City, and interviewed many edi- 
tors. His counsel is unquestionably the best to be 
had in article writing anywhere. 


RATE SCHEDULE 
For each prose manuscript of 


OTHER SERVICE BRANCHES 


words $2.00 5,000 to Literary revision with typing, per M. $2.00 
1,000 to 2,000................ 2.50 6,000 to 7,000.................... 5.00 Letter perfect typing, prose, per M 50 
2,000 to 3,000... 3.00 7,000 to 8,000....... 5.50 Verse criticism: Each poem, 20 lines or less.................. 1.00 
3,000 to 4,000................. 3.50 8,000 to 9,000...... 6.00 Additional lines, each 0S 
4,000 to 5,000.................. 4.00 9,000 to 10,000...... 6.50 Play criticisms: For each act 3.00 
Longer MSS., up to 20,000 words, per All f Enct 

Over 20,000 words, per 1,000 40 11 fees payable in advance. Enclose return postage. 


SEND YOUR MANUSCRIPTS TODAY 


1839 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado. 


I desire a complete Author & Journalist criticism of my manuscript entitled 


words, and I 


which I send herewith. It contains 
to cover, in 
manuscript, I 


accordance with your regular scale of fees. 
I understand I am to receive the free PROGRESS CHART and A. & J. Story 


Address 


I also enclose return postage. If this is fiction 
Sales System. 


Name 


State 


Citw 
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